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Among the many features which contribute to the general excellence of the book, 
poy wer a few may be briefly mentioned as follows : The pn 
of schoo 

Iiustrations More and better Illustrations and Maps than have ever appeared in any text-book of the superintendents and 
and Maps; subject, principals is 
with Tables Carefully selected lists of books for supplementary reading. particularly 
= — ; Sugge sine questions for pupils to discuss ee 

vo, abou : , P > ¢ publishers 
500 pp Introductory chapter of hints to teachers, illuminating the author's method of treatment will be glad to 
$1.00 net. Notes throughout the text explanatory of general statements. mail to any 
Special Special stress laid upon the industrial and social development, with a lucid presentation teacher a 
Terms of the powerful influence exerted by routes and modes of travel, soil and climate. prospectus, 

P . . u 

oor Prominence given to the characteristics of our great national leaders. giving fuller 
Examination ; ; : oe » 2 a ; Ft ag details than 
and Emphasis on the importance of the West and South in our national development. can be here 
Introduction. Pupils are led throughout to form high ideals of social duty. enumerated 


Horace Mann and the Common School Revival in the United States. 


By B A HINSDALE, Ph.D., LL D., Professor of the Sci-i.ce, and Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan. (Great Educator 
Series.) 12mo0, $1.00 net. Ready January 20th. 
The story of Horace Mann's useful career bas been told in this volume with both point and fulness by perhaps the most distinguished American 


authority on the science and art to which Mann devoted his life. Dr. Hinsdale, however, has not confined his narrative to biography, but gives a pik 
ture of the condition of the public schools before and since Mann's initiative and energy transformed them. The pic turesquene 83 of such a review to 
the general reader may be gathered from the fact that it is estimated our public school system will enter upon the year 1900 with 15,500,000 pupila en 
rolled, more than 426.000 teachers. at an annual expenditure exceeding $212,00),000. To the professional educator the value of such an historical ac 
count is obvious. The book is the one American number of the series, and as such, and because of the great importance of its theme in strictly Ame 
rican education, it occupies a unique position among its companion volumes 


Previous Volumcs in the Series. 


Thomas and Matthew Arnold, and their Influence on English Education. 
in England, and Lecturer on Education at the University of Cambridge. 
Aristotle, and the Ancient Educational Ideals. By THomas Davipson, M.A, 
Alcuin, and the Rise of the Christian[Schools. By Anprew F. West, Ph.D. 
Abelard, and the Origin and Early History of Universities. By Gapriet Compayré. $1.25 net. 
Loyola, and the Educational System of the Jesuits. By Rev. Taomas Hucaes, S.J. $1.00 nef 
Froebei, and Education by Self Activity. By H. Covrrnope Bowen, $1.00 net 
Herbart and the Herbartians. By Cuaries DeGarmo, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


By Sir Josuva G. Fitcu, LL.D, late Inspector of Training Colleges 


12mo, $1.00 net 
LL.D, $1.00 net 
$1.00 net. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES. 

The Colonial Era,—1492-1756. By Rev. George P. Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. With three 
maps. 12mo. Ready. $1.25 

The French War and the Revolution. —1756-1783. By Wiuiiam M. SLOANE 
Ph D., Professor of History in Princeton University. With maps 12mo 
Ready. $1 25. 

The Making of the Nation, 1783-1817. 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
12mo. Ready. $1.25 

The Middle Period.—1817-1860, By Joan W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, Political Science, and International Law in ( Yolumbia 
College. With maps. 12mo. Ready. $1.25. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction. —1860-1877. By Joan W. Buroess, 

D., LL.D.. Professor of History, Political Science, and [aternational 
law in Columbia College. With maps. 12mo. In press 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS, 
By Bensamin Harrison, Ex-President of the United States l2mu. $1.50 
Already in use, with astonishing success, as a text-book in American 


By General Francis A. WALKER: 
With maps 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES 


Its Physiology, Pathology, Nygiene, and Psychology. ly 


Sleep: 
Illustrated. 12mo0. $1.25 


MARI€ DE MANACEINE. 


The New Psychology. By FE. W. Scuiprvure. I2mo. $1.25 


A catalogue of previ us and forthcoming volumes in the serica supplied 


on application. 


FIRST FACTS AND SENTENCES IN FRENCH. 


New Volume of the * By Vien 


Betis and Howarpb Swan. 


PLATO THE TEACHER. 


Reing Selections from the Apology. Euthydemus, Protagoras., 
sium, Pheedrus, Republic, and Phaedo of Plato. Edited with Introduce 
tion and Notes by Wituiam Lowe Bayawy, Ph.D., Professor of Philo 
sophy in Indiana University, and CuarLorre Lower Bryan. A.M. 12mo 


Psychological Method of Languages 
12mo. 65 cents, net 


Sy hip 


civics, $1.50, net. 
OTHER NOTABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
| Weber's History of Philosophy................ cevcceccesereentl, $2.80 ; Boas’s Shakespeare and His Predecessors net, $1.80 
| Mackall’s Latin Literature... sudiea cake ** 1.25 Menzies’s History of Religion........ : o 61.88 
| Thatcher & Schwiil's Europe in the Middle Age Javiternsee oe ee Santayana’ s Sense of Beauty ; at o 1.9 
|| Raleigh’s Engtish Novel. . ces ccacseeee ** £25 | Mivben's Inductive Logic................ 1.50 
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Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 
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-k:ducational 


CaLiForniA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
[err SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Mrs. GrorGE A CAsweELL, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_« School for Girls.—35th year will begin September 
238, 1897. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associa‘e Principal, 








MASSACHUSETTS, B 
OSTON U/ VERSITY Law School, 
Ac dress the Dean, 
af tees EDMUND H. BENN&TT, LL.D 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for PCa ET a 
Home and outdeor life. RB. Knarr, S. R (™ 
NATIONAL OFFICE, 2109 Penna. “Ave . Washington, D. Cc. 
New York City, 126 and 128 East 17th Street. 
: Uptown Piano School, 239 Lenox Avenue, 
HE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA —Founded by Mrs. Jean- 
nette M. Thurber. Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. ad 
mission daily. For ete address | SECRETARY. 


New York, Uti 
MV KS. Pied 2 "s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


~The next school term begins Thursday, Janu- 
ary 6, 1898. Applications should be made early. 





Oun10, Cincinnati, 2643 Bellevue Ave., Mt. Auburn, 

Jj TSSLUPTON’S SCHOOL receives new 
Lupils for the second term, beginning Feb 1. Tho 
rough preparation is given for college. The number of 
hoarding pupils is limited. Circulars are sent on ap- 
piication. 


PENNAY LV VANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hi Hil. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen ¢ yetober 1. 1. Students prepared for college. 
Virerntia, Old Church. ’ 
UPILS RECEIVED FOR REMAIN- 
der of term for $125. Board, washing, Engl'sh 
Course and Music. No extras of any kind. 
THos. P. DarracotT, M D,_ 


ISS ANABLE'S Boaraing and Day 
: School for Girls. Establ'shed in 1848. Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St, Phila, Pa 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR NOW OPEN. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
We, = fie "anet and Persp i ga gus so 
n artistic anatom Bo peenve.. rincipa 
instructors: w. as Tarbell, and 
T'hilip Hale ity BM, ‘a ‘Painting Mrs. Wil- 
Ham Stone ( ecorad}¥e eisog (2 Ww. erson 
(Anatomy), and A Perspective). Pupils 
are allowed the 3 use of the galleries of the 
Museum. ~ eireulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, onan 

‘MISS EL ELIZABETH LOMBARD, , Manager, — 


-CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
to ten. Combines home life with careful indi- 
vidual aUek 





~ THE ‘CAMBRIDGE “SCHOOL. 


A Select oreeel Soe Girls. Comforts of home, 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN ifs the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Old South Leaflets on the Anti-Slavery Struggle | 


Fight leaflets relating to the Anti-Slavery Struggle have just been 
added to the series of Old South Leaflets constituting Nos. 78-85 of 
the series. The new leaflets are as follows: A Reprint of the First 
Number of The Liberator; Wendell Phillips's Eulogy of Garrison; 
Theodore Parker's Address on the Dangers from Slavery; Whittier’s / 
Account of the Anti Slavery Convention of 1838; Mrs. Stowe’s Story f 
of “Uncle Tom's Cabin”; Sumner’s Speech on the Crime against 
Kansas; Words of John Brown, and the First Lincoln and Douglas f 
Debate, These eight leaflets are bound together in a neat volume in 

paper covers, with an introduction givin cometete lists of all the 
1883 and sold for 35 cents. 

Accompanied as all the leaflets are with careful references to the best 
books, nothing could be a better guide for clubs and classes making 
a study of the Anti-Slavery Struggle. The Old South Leaflets are 
sold for 5 cents a copy, or $4 00 per hundred. Send for complete list. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, Boston. Mass. 


ld South Leaflets and Lectures since 1 





E:ducational. 


nal 
con ngiand 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 


G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRAME W. HALE, General Mar., iranian 54 Boston 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EvFRETT ©, Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place Boston, 1242 12th 8t., Washington. 
70 Fifth Ave , New York. 414 Cent Bag’ , Minneapolis 
878 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 730 Cooper Bdg.. Denver. 
25 King St., Toronto. 525 Stims’n Bk. Los Angeles 


LBA NY TEACHERS’ AGENC 7. 
24 State St.. Albany, N. Y —Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. Haran P. FRENCH, Manager. 


(VOR COLLEGE P Cees sO S 
IN THE WE. 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Ad nod Building, Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency Oidest and best known inthe U 8. 
‘Established 1666. 8E. sath St, N. ¥. 


Teachers, etc. 
FT.D.—-SUCCESSEFUL COLLEGE IN- 


structor (fifth year in charge), seeks for next 
September a responsible post 1n a Department of Ro- 
mance Languages She is proficient in French, Pro- 
ve: cal Italian, and Spanish Philology and Literature, 
having studied tn American and E uropean Univ ersities. 
Address EcoOLE DES HAUTES crepes, care Nation, 


[EXPERIENCE D LAD Y TEA CHER 
desires an engagement, visiting or resident. High- 
er English, Languages, Ins'rumental Music. Will 
chaperone pupils, or go to an army or navy station. 
Address SoUCESIVEL, office of the J Navton. 


(UARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
Chair of Moral Paliocephy. 

The Curators of Patronage of the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, request that each Candidate 
for the above Chair should lodge with the under- 
signed not later than 3ist March, 1898, eight coples 
of his Application, and eight copies of any Testi- 
monials which he may desire to submit. One copy 
of ag Application should be signed. 

HERBERT JOHNSTON, W.S., Secretary. 
66 Brederick Street, Edinburgh, Scotland, 14th 
December, 1897. 


FOR SA LE. 


The Library of the late Prof Jacob Baechtold, Zt 
rich, consisting of over 3,000 bound volumes and iy ,300 
pamphlets, re relating principally to German Literature. 
Pome rare Old Prints The ees is to be sold en 
bloc. For further information. addre: 

AU PROF R *RAECHLOLD, 
Plattenstras:e 5%, Ziirich, Switzerland, 
Or PROF. HANS FROLICHER, 
The Woman’s College, Baltimore, Ma, 





GOLDEN SCEPTRE.. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St.,,N,_Y. City. 
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A ‘Gh at Small Boob. | 


Inequality and 
Progress. 


By GeorGE Harris, D.D., author of 
‘* Moral Evolution.” 16mo, $1.25. 


‘*It isa long time since we have en 
countered a work on any economic sub- 
ject which has so impressed us with the 
poise of its opinions, the general reason- 
ableness of its deductions, and, ahove 
all, by the grasp and energy of its lan 
guage, ’’— Boston Commere ial Bulletin. 


‘¢That this line of argument will meet 
vehement antagonism is unquestionable, 
but there are many besides the author 
who believe that upon it alone the hope 
of true progress depends. ’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

‘*The socialist could not ask for a 
more courteous critic and expounder of 
the doctrine of individualism than Dr. 
Harris.’’ Chicago Advance. 


‘*The author’s chapter on aristocracy 
and demccracy condenses in a few words 
a mass of wisdom and close definition as 
grateful asa wellspring of water after long 
journeying in a barren and dry Jand.’’ 
Baltimore Manufacturer’s Record. 


‘*We recall no volume of quite the 
same purport and power. Its spirit is 
uniformly temperate and candid.’’—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 


‘“‘It is the lucidity, directness, and 
non-technical character of his work which 
particularly commend it to the attention 
of the general reader.’’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent. postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Nownol) 
Coutabl, Ko. 


Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods. 
Table Damasks, Damask Cloths and 
Napkins, 


Tea Cloths, Damask and Lace Centre 
Pieces. 


Huck Towellings, 


Sheets and Sheetings, Blankets and 
Quilts, 
Pillow and Bolster Case Linens, 


Sroadway AB 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





_The Nation. 


General Grant’ Ss 


Letters to a Friend 
(1861-1880). 


Edited by Gen. James Grant WIL- 
SON, 16omo, gilt top, with 
por.raits. $1.00, 


Letters written by General Grant to his 
friend, the Hon. E. B. Washburne, formerly 
Secretary of State, and for eight years Minis 
ter to France. They are of great historical 
value, and reveal in a very interesting way 
some of the strongest and most admurable 
traits of General Grant’s character. 


“Grant's simple, modest style, and his pithy 
comment on men and things, give to us an illumi 
nation for which we may have vainly searched in 
larger and more pretentious books *—Outlook 


* Profoundly interesting. It gives the reader a 
clear insight into Grant as a man and a friend 
Such correspondence reveals a sturdiness and no 
bility of character that is wholly admirable.’ 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


‘Their publication is an interesting contribution 
to the story of the period to which they relate, as 
well as to the story of the man who wrote them.’*— 
Pittsburgh Times. 

“The historical importance of this correspon- 
dence cannot be questioned.”"—New York Times. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. Send for illus 
trated catalogue. 


Tuomas Y. Crowe. & Co., 
New York and Boston. 





William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 





The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (till recently published 
by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12 00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
price for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products of the American press. 


* A biography of almost world wide importance 
: It will be a standard work of reference *'— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


‘*[n fact, Southern history is not complete with 
out this work.''—Atlanta Const.tution. 


‘It is, forthe anti slavery record, final: and the 
service done to our national! history is as great as 
that toa father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.”"—Atlantic Monthly. 


‘“*A masterpiece of m dern historical biography 
- . . Tocali the work a mine of information would 
be to convey a false impression; it is rather a well 
arranged library in which attendant hands are al 
ways present to point the way. .o the exact thing 
wanted . . Finally, the work, while as in 
structive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance.”"’—Boston Advertiser 





*,* For sale by bo sksellera. Sent, postpaid, on recetpt of 
price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston AND New YORK, 





Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value. 


The Standard Mast 
and Etechin 


Tprece . 


of Engraving 


| both old and modern. 


In preparation: A priced Catalogue of t 
Best Portraits of Eminent Persons This 
catalogue will be sent by mai! on application 


KEPPEL & CO., 
New York. 


FREDERICK 
20 East 16th Street, 


french and German 
BOOKS. 


The Latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale 

All Standard Werk niinually in St 
Write for New List of Late Fiction 


BRENTANO’S 


31 Union Square, New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, § re ‘ 
yy with ail current Books + DE Mmptly ana cheay 


ly. It is our specialty We ce lothing it books 
Our Monthiy Bulietia of all the pl ab jlishers new, nots 
worthy, and popular books matied on apy ation 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 
5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 
BOOKS When a ag ask for 


AT Whenever you need a book, 
I IBERAL address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write fo 


DISCOUNTS ) auriations. an assortment of 


stalogues and «| ial ali 
books at reduced prices, sent for 10 - cent stan 


F. E. GRANT, * Pe 


23 West 42d St., ... New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a dis 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFF ER. Successors) . 


429 Sth Ave., between 35th and Svth Sta, New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; lauchnitz’s British Aut he rs, 
ners Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogt f 
mailed on demand. New books recetvec 1 fr m p aris 
and Leipzig 48 soun as issued 


JUST OUT. 


i. Interesting catalogue of chotce English an 
American books in fine bindings, quoting extreme 
low, tomnpsing yes 8. 

2. London Weekty Circular of Rare book ia 


tion readers should send for both 
H. W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 


160 Pifth Avenue, New York. 
STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
IN SCHOOL. In Three Parts. 


By L. C. Boname, Philadeiphia, 255 South 1 6th St. 
Natural Method on a New Man, with thorough drill 
in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar 


FRENCH BOOKS *iet"" 


Compiete Catalogue on application 


( “OVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
T Wecan usually supply any wanted on short no 
tace. Correspon dence invited 1424-6 F Street 

H. LawobaRrmit« & Co, Washington, D.C, 


ieudb 








| RAND NEW CATALOGUE, contat 
ing 2 000 titles of Interesting Hooks A.S CLARK 
174 Fuiton S&t., opposite St. Paul's New York 


L WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 


N. Y., Dea er in Magazines and other Pertod! 
cals, Sets, Volumes, or single numbers. 


at SCHERMeRHOKN'S 3 East 14th Sireet, \. 
Send for new Catalogue 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


LANGUAGE. 


The Elements 
of Grammar. 


By Grorce R. Carpenter, Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Composition in 
Columbia College, 


Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents. 


The two courses of exercises in Rbetoric | 


and English Composition which Prof. Carpen- 
ter has prepared for high-school and college 
classes, are so plain, practical, and sensible 
that teachers who have used them look for 
this new Grammar with unusual interest. 


FRENCH. 


A Preparatory Course in 
French.—Three Years. 


Covering all the Requirements for Ad 
mission to Universities, Colleges, and 
Schools of Science. By CHarues F. 
Krorn, A.M., Professor of Languages, 
Stevens Institute of Technology. First 
year. 

Cloth, 12mo, 60 Cents ev. 
Teachers’ Edition, 65 Cents ne7. 


The course is so arranged that the first two | 


years will prepare students for an examina- 
tion in French such as is prescribed for admis- 


sion to certain courses at colleges and techni- | 


cal schools, while the whole three years will 
prepare for admission to any course at apy 
college or university. It is divided into 150 


progressive lessons, arranged with great care | 


as to the proper unfolding of the various 
branches of the subject. 


GERMAN. 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 


Kidited by W. H. Carruth of the 
versity of Kansas. 


Cloth, 


Uni- 


lomo. /nx Press. 


The initial volume of a series entitled Mac. | 


millan’s German Classics for College and 
School Use, under the general editorship of 
WATERMAN T, Hewett, Cornell University. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


A Primer of 
Psychology. 


By Eowarp Braprorp TrrcHener, Ph. D., 
Sage Professor of Psych logy at the 
Corvell University, Author of ‘* An 
Outline of Psychology,’’ Co-Editor of 
Mind and of the American Journal of 
Psychology. : 

Cloth, lomo. 


This volume is intended as a first book in 
psychology. It aims to outline, with no more 
of technical detail than ace uracy requires, the 
methods and m st important results of modern 
psychology, and to furnish the reader with 
references for further study, [t is written with 
direct regard for the needs of Normal and 
High Schools, but is comprehensive enough to 
give the general reader a fair idea of the pre 
sent status of psychology in all its branches, 





Nearly ready. 


HISTORY. 


A Student’s History 
of the United States. 

By Epwarp CuHannina, Professor of His- 
tory, Harvard University, 
‘*The United States of America, 1765- 
1865.’’ With maps, illustrations, ete. 

Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.40 we/. 


This work is primarily designed for the use | 


of students in the last year of the High School; 


but can readily be adapted to the needs of | 


lower grades by the omission of the more diffi 


cult topics; or, on the other hand, it can be | 
used in Normal Schools or Colleges by the | 
addition of more collateral reading, map | 
work, note-book work, and written work of | 
The volume is equipped | 


one sort or another. 
with an apparatus of topics, references, and 
suggestive questions which will enable any 
teacher to adopt the better methods of teach- 


| ing history, which a few colleges already en- 


courage by their requirements for admission. 


The Growth of the 
French Nation. 


By GEORGE Burron Apams, Professor of 
History in Yale University. With 
maps, [lustrations, ete. 

16mo, Cloth, $1.25 net, 


‘““It would be scarcely possible for French 
history to be set before educated men in so 
small a compass more skilfully, more graphi- 
cally, or more thoroughly in accord with the 
results of recent investigation; certainly no 
English history of France of the same size can 
compare with it for accuracy or interest.”— 
English Historical Review. 


‘LITERATURE. 


A Text=-Book of 
American Literature. 


By KavuarineE LEE Bates, Professor of 
Literature in Wellesley College, author 
of ‘‘The English Religious Drama,’’ 
ete. Student’s Ed., Cloth, $1.00. 

Library Ed., $1.50. 

The history of our national literature is 
given in unusually close connection with the 
development of American life. The opening 
chapter treats of the Colonial Period: the 


| second of the Revolutionary; the remaining 


four of the National Era, or the Nineteenth 


| Century. This is first surveyed in its chang- 
| ing literary aspects; then the artistic pro- 


duct in prose fiction, and other prose and poe- 
try are passed ia review, with emphasis on 
the masters and a grouping of minor writers 
by geographical sections. A clearly defined 
sequence of subjects and a rapid, picturesque 
style will, itis hoped, hold the attention of 
the student, while a number of portraits also 
add to the interest of the volume, 


The Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics in 


the English Language. 
SECOND SERIES—MODERN POETRY. 


Selected and arranged with an Introduc 
tion and Notes by Francis T. Pat- 


GRAVE, late Professor of Poetry in 
Oxford University. Golden Treasury 
Series. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 


author of | 





BOTANY. 


Lessons with Plants. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SEEING AND 
INTERPRETING SOME OF THE 
COMMON FORMS OF VEGETATION 
By L. H. Battery, Cornell University, 
Author of The Gardencraft Series, 
etc. With delineations from nature by 
W. S. Hotpsworrn, of the Agricultural 
College of Michigan. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.10. 


The purpose of the book is to suggest me- 
thods of nature-study, not to present facts. 
They aim to suggest interesting topics to the 
teacher, and means of presenting the subject. 


First Lessons with Plants. - 


A SELECTION OF TWENTY LESSONS 
CHOSEN FROM THE LARGER VOLUME. 


By L. H. Barvey, of Cornell University, 
Editor of The Rural Science Series, 
ete. Cloth, 12mo. 


These Lessons are chosen from among the 
larger number io ** Lessons witb Plants,” but 
each is quite as complete and is illustrated in 
the same way as in the fuller volume. The 
book aims at bringing the method within 
reach of some who desire a briefer book. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Nature Study for 
Elementary Schools. 
By Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, Ph. D., Phila- 


delphia Normal School. Two volumes. 


Reader. Jn Press. 
Manual. Cloth, 90 cents, net. 


In the Manual for Teachers Col. Francis 
W. Parker’s Preface states: 

“The pressing need of the hour is genuine 
students of education, teachers who bring to 
every child and every subject a mind full of 
desire to know, an abiding faith in boundless 
possibilities, a freshness of spirit that is in it- 
self the most potent factor in education, a de- 
votion that inspires new contributions to the 
unlimited science of teaching. This book is 
such a contribution, and I am sure it will bea 
great help to many teachers who are strug- 
gling with the problem of Nature Study.” 





Science Readers. 
By Vincent T. Murche. 


Revised and adapted for use in schools, 
with a preface by Mrs. L. L. W. Wil- 
son, Philadelphia Normal School. 


Cloth, 16mo. Price, 

Vols. I. and Il., 25 cents each. 
Vols. Ill. and 1V., 40 cents + 
Vols. V. and VI., 50 cents * 


These are readers carefully graded and in- 
tended by the author to accompany a course 
of object lessons in elementary science, but 
not in any way dependent on them. They 
give the cbildren precisely the sort of infor- 
mation needed, for they concern the plants, 
animals, etc., most familiar to them. 


FOR TERMS, INTRODUCTION, OR ANY FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Week. 


The scores of thousands of operatives 
in New England cotton mills who re- 
ceived notice of a reduction in wages 
just before the end of 1897 were not the 
only class of working-people in that 
section to whom such a holiday gift was 
made. The employees in a great shoe 
factory at North Brookfield, Mass., have 
just been informed that their pay will 
be cut down with the new year. and the 
operatives in similar establishments 
elsewhere fear that the example thus set 
will be generally followed. The only 
reason assigned by the manufacturers is 
that they are losing money, and cannot 
continue the business unless they reduce 
the wage account. The company in ques- 
tion has always enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion for fair treatment of its hands, and 
they are more disposed to accept the 
claim that the cut must be made in order 
to keep the shops going than is some- 
times the case when such an announce- 
ment is made by an employer. A local 
newspaper says that “the people of 
North Brookfield hope that the peace 
and general good-will will not be inter- 
rupted by the present unpleasant situa- 
tion.” 





‘~~ 





Why do shoe manufacturers find that 
they cannot pay as large wages hereaf- 
ter as heretofore? Has any change in 
the conditions of the industry occurred 
during the past year? There has been 
one change, which is of great impor- 
tance. A tax has been put by the Dingley 
law upon the raw materia! used in mak- 
ing shoes. The new tariff imposes a duty 
upon hides. This duty was imposed 
against the earnest protests of shoe 
manufacturers, who insisted that it 
would seriously injure their business. 
Six months have not passed since the 
law went into operation, and already a 
reduction of wages is found to be in- 
evitable. Such a showing cannot be a 
pleasing spectacle for Republican Con- 
gressmen who promised prosperity as 
soon as a Republican tariff should go 
into effect, and who must meet next fall 
the interrogatory of a host of working- 
men why prosperity involves smaller pay 
for them. 


The wheels of the reciprocity chariot 
are tarrying unconscionably. One brake 
on them is the fact that we cannot 
surrender a dollar of revenue, in the 
interest of reciprocal] trade, without still 
further embarrassing our Treasury. How 
can we remit any part of the duty on 
sugar when we need the whole and more 
than the whole? The second great ob- 
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stacle in the way of reciprocity is the 
fact that the men who moved heaven 
and earth to get a high duty put on 
their products do not now propose to 
surrender a fraction of 1 per cent. of it. 
It certainly does look like interfering 
with vested rights, and we know what 
an awful thing that is. Take the lum- 
bermen, for instance. They lobbied 
through a duty of $2 on white pine, 
which, as they boasted, meant $6,000,- 
006 clear to them, and now are they to 
be asked to give up any part of that 
honest profit for the sake of reciprocity 
with Canada? Why, the very sugges- 
tion fills them with disgust; and they 
have their secretary notify Reciprocity 
Commissioner Kasson that nothing of 
the sort must be attempted. All they are 
asking is a protection of 20 per cent., 
while they are cheerfully paying 40 or 50 
per cent. on other people’s goods. Does 
Mr. Kasson want to rob them of their 
little all? Reciprocity must be had, of 
course—it is in the platform; but the 
lumbermen never did think much of re- 
ciprocity with “nations in the same 
temperate zones as our own.” Reci- 
procity they thought to be well under- 
stood as a matter only for the tropics 
and Dagoes—something far off, anyhow, 
and with no relation to lumber. And 
that is what they all say: Reciprocity 
to the top of your bent, but touch our 
duties if you dare! 


We unite with our protectionist 
friends in rejoicing that at last the Ding- 
ley tariff has made both ends meet dur- 
ing a sirgle month. It is true. the De- 
cember “surplus revenue” of $1,714,831, 
reported on Tuesday by the Treasury, 
leaves a net deficit of $44,376,663 for the 
six completed months of the fiscal year. It 
is true, also, as Dingley and his friends 
reluctantly confess, that a heavy deficit 
in January is inevitable, which will re- 
move still further from the domain of 
legislative sanity Mr. Dingley’s estimate 
of $113,000,000 increase in the revenues 
of the fiscal year. Still, a surplus is a 
surplus, and no true-hearted protection- 
ist need now hang his head. When the 
wicked jeeringly refer to the “Dingley 
Deficit,’ al! that is necessary is to point 
to the December surplus, and ask by 
what right such a tariff as that can be 
called a deficit-maker. Meantime, if in- 
ternal revenue receipts increase as they 
have done in the past six months, seven 
millions over the corresponding period 
of 1896, let it be remembered that this 
increase must be ascribed to the customs 
schedules of the Dingley law, while any 
general shortage in revenue during the 
next few years must be set down to 
“anticipatory importations.” ‘The poly- 
syllables involved in this explanation 
have done, we can ourselves testify, 









great execution already in the ranks of 
the enemy, and they may be made to do 
service as long as deficits continue 


Commissioner fully confirms 
the worst that has ever been charged 
against pension attorneys as a class. He 
points out that during the past thirteen 
years $13,000,000—a full million a year 

has been paid to such attorneys, a large 
proportion of the vast sum for really 


Evans 


trifling services. He shows how unsecru 
pulous agents persuade veterans to en- 
ter claims against the Government which 
the old soldiers would never think of 
presenting if left to 
make combinations with incompetent or 


themselves, and 


conscienceless medical examiners to put 
through absolutely fraudulent applica- 
tions. In many cases the old soldier is 
illiterate, and a shrewd attorney pre- 
pares almost any kind of affidavit that 
he wants, and directs the soldier to sign 
it, Which the latter does in ignorance of 
what it contains. Commissioner Evans 
reports that the Bureau unearths sharp 
practice of one kind or another by these 
attorneys every day, and he sees no hope 
of a reform except by Government over- 
sight of the business. With this change 
in methods the pension bureau would 
have direct control of the attorneys, 
whose business it would be to see that 
all honest claims were promptly and in- 
telligently presented; and if one of them 
should fail to do his duty or should be 
found incompetent, it would be an easy 
matter to remove him. It is a great 
thing to have a Commissioner who real- 
izes the abuses of the existing system 
so thoroughly as Mr. Evans does, and 
the McKinley Administration will be 
entitled to great credit if it shall carry 
through the reforms which he adyo- 
cates. 


When the bill prohibiting pelagic seal- 
ing was on its hasty passage through 
Congress, the whole stress was laid on 
our duty to do what we asked other na- 
tions to do. We were asking the Cana- 
dians to give up pelagic sealing, and yet 
were open to the taunt that Americans 
were not above taking seals on the high 
seas. Let us make the nefarious busi- 
ness unlawful for our own citizens, ana 
then our “moral position” will be 
much stronger in calling upon other na- 
tions to abandon it. That was the argu- 
ment before the bill passed. But no 
sooner had it passed than it was found 
to contain a clause absolutely prohibit- 
ing the importation of sealskins or of 
articles made of sealskin. No seal- 
skin muff or purse, no article of wear- 
ing apparel in which sealskin is even a 
part, can pass through our custom- 
houses without being ripped to pieces 
to see if the pelt carries the proper 
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stamp. No lady going abroad can safe- 
ly take a sealskin coat along without 
a “certificate of ownership” from the 
Collector of the port; otherwise, this, 
too, on her return, will be torn open for 
examination. That is to say, while os- 
tensibly passing a bill to prohibit pe- 
lagic sealing, we were really making 
a law to prohibit importation of seal- 
skins. Incidentally we were giving an 
absolute monopoly of the sealskin trade 
in this country to the North American 
Commercial Company, which leases the 
Pribyloff Islands and is entitled to bring 
in its skins as before. Thus is our 
moral position made strong. Thus is a 
customs law again made to wring the 
soul of the foreigner and to cause the 
native to pay more for his clothes. 





After weeks of hard labor, the Navy 
Board, headed by the Assistant Secre- 
tary, has finished its bill for the reor- 
ganization of the service, and trans- 
mitted it to Secretary Long, accompanied 
by a very long explanatory report, writ- 
ten by Mr. Roosevelt. As was expected, 
the bill provides for the union of the 
line and the engineers, promotion by se- 
lection, increased pay for the officers. 
and a retired list for the enlisted men, 
and is therefore the most radical mea- 
sure ever prepared in regard to our navy 
or any other navy. It requires not only 
that each graduate of Annapolis shall be 
an infantry drill-master, a hydrograph- 
er, an electrician, a navigator, a naval 
tactician and strategist, and an _ ord- 
nance expert, acquainted with the han- 
dling and making of guns, powders, tor- 
pedoes, armor, and projectiles, but that 
he shall also be fully able to care for 
and direct the intricate machinery of 
every kind to be found on board a man- 
of-war. Whether, in these days of ne- 
cessary specialization, one officer can 
become expert in all these scientific mat- 
ters, is a question that can be decided 
only after the system has been put in 
effect, for in no other service of to-day 
has it been thought of. Indeed, the only 
analogies that Mr. Roosevelt can draw 
are from the times of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, of Blake, and of Nelson. It is 
well that the bill provides also for a 
body of warrant machinists, who will 
not be called upon to do “deck” duty, 
and upon whom the responsibility of the 
engine-room will mainly rest, as it does 
upon the engineers of to-day. 

The proposal to regulate promotion by 
selection—-that is, by having a certain 
number of the least able officers forcibly 
retired each year in order to promote 
therr subordinates—is open to two very 
serious objections. The danger that these 
retirements will be largely affected by 
political and social influence Mr. Roose- 
velt himself recognizes, but seeks to 
minimize by having the weeding out 
done by officers of the highest rank, It 
is .unfortunately true, however, that 
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some of the most persistent seekers af- 
ter and wielders of political infiuence in 
Washington, of late years, have been cap- 
tains, commodores, and admirals, and 
they will probably continue to be, unless 
human nature changes or most strin- 
gent regulations are enforced. Further- 
more, the voluntary or forced retire- 
ment each year of a number of able- 
bodied and—if the general standard is 
high—-mentally qualified officers will 
add to the retired list fifteen or more 
members each year. If these men are 
employed on shore duty, it will be tanta- 
mount to an increase of the active navy; 
if unemployed, the Governmeni will find 
itself with a new class of able-bodied 
pensioners, quite capable of earning 
large salaries, on its hands. Mr. Roose- 
velt lays stress upon the fact that the 
proposed increase will augment the pay 
of the navy “only” $600,000. That will 
be true this year, but not in 1899, and 
still less as the years go on and the 
retired lists of officers and men steadily 
grow, for the present one has largely 
increased from year to year during the 
last decade. That 180 more officers have 
been asked for is no surprise. Fifteen 
years ago the cry was, We must have 
new ships, and plenty of them, to keep 
our officers busy. Now, having built 
more ships than are needed by so for- 
tunately situated and peaceably disposed 
a nation as ours, we must have more 
expensive officers. It is only a couple 
of years since the number of enlisted 
men was increased, and now there are 
calls for more of them, and will continue 
to be as long as there is any chance of 
aping European countries and heaping 
greater and greater burdens upon our 
own. 


The factional opposition to Hanna in 
Ohio has proved to be more widespread 
and persistent than was anticipated, 
and the Foraker wing has detached 
from the machine enough members to 
carry its point if it can bold its men. 
At this writing it has won the first 
skirmish at Columbus by securing the 
organization of the Legislature, but the 
real fight over the senatorship is still to 
be fought. The opposition have the ad- 
vantage temporarily, by reason of con- 
trolling the patronage of the Legislature, 
but they are suffering from the lack of 
popular support. They are repudiating 
all the obligations of partisanship, and 
yet they are unable to show that there 
is any patriotism or principle in their 
course. In this situation the champions 
of regularity are supported by public opi- 
nion, and it remains to be seen whether 
the bolters can stand out against the 
popular demands that they shall abide 
by the action of the party organization. 
The Republican opponents of Hanna are 
also embarrassed by the difficulty of 
making terms about the senatorship 
with the Democratic members of the 





Legislature, who are inclined to drive 
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a hard bargain. As the voting for Se- 
nator will not begin for a week, and may 
drag on for a good while, the country 
is going to have a thorough exhibition 
of Ohio factional politics at its worst. 





The method of selection which has 
been followed in regard to the men who 
are to operate the machinery of Greater 
New York is a totally new thing in the 
history of civilized government. Mr. 
roker has been engaged for two 
months, mainly at Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey, in the task of choosing these men. 
Who have been his advisers in this 
great task? Has he taken counsel with 
our leading authorities on municipal 
government, our most eminent finan- 
ciers, our successful merchants, our chief 
lawyers and professional men? Have 
any of these been to Lakewood and had 
audience at the Croker court? Not one 
of them has been seen there. If any of 
them had gone, he would have been 
given short shrift by the Boss, who has 
made it known to the world that he has 
no use for the advice of such citizens. 
Not only has he spurned the counsel 
of men of success in all walks and pro- 
fessions of private life, but he has con- 
fined his selection of men for office un- 
der the new government to persons who 
either have no private business, or so 
little of it that they are willing to aban- 
don it on becoming public servants. 
This is right under the Boss system. 
Any other plan would have been absurd. 
Hugh J. Grant promised us in 1888, that 
he would make his appointments from 
the “highest order of citizenship that 
the county affords.” The present Tam- 
many boss has “moved farther into the 
wilderness” since he was restored to 
power. He openly spurns the highest 
order of citizenship and constructs his 
government from the lowest. The re- 
sults of his policy will furnish material 
for thought to the students of govern- 
ment throughout the world. 





It should be said of the new Police 
Board that we have never had a more 
complete embodiment of the bi-partisan 
idea than it presents. It is headed by 
Barney York of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, who is on it as “Boss McLaughlin’s 
man.” Its Treasurer is Tom Hamilton 
of the Borough of Manhattan, who is on 
it primarily as “Gibbs’s man,” but fun- 
damentally as Platt’s man, the informa- 
tion that he was Platt’s selection for 
the place having convinced Croker that 
he was the man for it. He represents on 
the board the first instalment of the 
debt which Croker owes to Platt for the 
gift of the government of the city. The 
next man on the board is Johnny Sex- 
ton of the Borough of Manhattan, a 
Tammany district leader who is known 
as “Hugh J. Grant’s man.” The fourth 
and last member is Billy Phillips of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, who is known as 
“Willis’s man,” Willis being one of tne 
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Republican deputy leaders in Brooklyn 
who helped Platt “turn down” the Hon. 
Jacob Worth for his atrocious conduct 
in supporting Seth Low in preference to 
Tammany. It will be seen that every 
member of the board is on it 
representative of an expert in machine 
politics. We venture to say that there 
will be no “‘bickerings” or wrangling in 
this board. It will run as smoothly as 
in the days when Jimmy Martin and 
Sheehan represented Tammany on one 
side and Mike Kerwin and Charlie Mur- 
ray represented Platt on the other. 
Genuine bi-partisan boards never quar- 
rel; they “divvy.” Each side is awarded 
its share of the good things agoing, and 
there is no provocation for squabbling. 





Objection has been made to our recent 
statement that the plan of Cuban auto- 
nomy gives less than the Canadian mea- 
sure of home rule. It is said that the 
Governor-General of Canada appoints 
all the members of the Dominion Senate 
and names all the judges. Yes, but the 
Canadian House has the absolute power 
of the purse; the Senate can neither ini- 
tiate nor amend a money Dill. The pro- 
posed “Council of Administration” in 
Cuba has, on the other hand, powers 
concurrent with those of the House of 
Representatives. Moreover, in Canada 
the Governor-General makes his nomi- 
nations, and performs all executive acts, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council of Ministers. But who are 
these ministers? They are the leaders 
of the party having a majority in the 
lower house of Parliament. Without 
that majority they cannot remain in of- 
fice a day. Sir Wilfrid Laurier became 
Prime Minister by carrying a majority 
of the seats in the Dominion House. As 
soon as he loses that majority, out he 
goes, and all his ministers with him. As 
it is really the Canadian Ministry, and 
not the Governor-General, in whom the 
executive power is lodged, and as the 
Ministry is a creation of the popular 
Chamber, it is really in the latter that 
all power, subject to English sovereign- 
ty, resides. It would be easy to show, if 
it were worth while seriously to discuss 
the proposed Cuban autonomy any long- 
er, that it comes far short, even in the- 
ory, of granting any such degree of 
home rule. 





French and English relations were as 
much strained in negotiations about 
Madagascar, it appears from a recent 
parliamentary paper, as in disputes 
about rights on the headwaters of the 
Nile. When the French protectorate 
over Madagascar was established, exist- 
ing British treaty and trading rights 
were recognized. Rut little by little the 
pressure of French protectionism led to 
the attempted introduction in the island 
of the French customs tariff, to the de- 
triment of British trade. When Lord 
Balisbury protested against this step, 


as the | 
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Prime Minister Hanotaux responded 
with the coup of annexing Madagascar 
outright, making it therefore French 
territory and subject, accordingly, in all 
But Salisbury 


Nation. 


respects to French law. 


| 


and German exports to Japar 
$7,250,000, during the years 1895-6, a 
against $74,000,000 British. But durin 


the last seven months of 1897 the 


Revel 


' principal articles of German exportation 


still protested: France had obtained her | 


position in Madagascar on the strength 
of certain assurances to England; now 


she could not go ahead to annul by an- 


nexation the stipulations which alone | 
had made annexation possible. He pro- 
posed, however, to surrender all Eng- | 


lish claims in Madagascar provided all 
similar French claims in Zanzibar were 


withdrawn; and this compromise ap 


pears to have been accepted and to have | 


ended the controversy. The whole il- 


lustrates the ticklish international ques- | 


tions which are apt to grow out of an- 
nexation of distant territory 





The Chinese are said to be not at all 
comforted by the assurances offered 
them that the occupation of Kiao-Chau 
and Port Arthur is to be only ‘“‘tempo- 

” This is not strange. 


rary. There is a 
proverb which says that 


French “no- 
thing is more durable than the provi- 
sional,’ and the Mandarins have doubt- 
less heard of this, or have something 
equivalent in their own language. Nor 
can they be much reassured by recalling 
the facts about some recent “temporary” 
occupations of foreign territory. Eng- 
land’s stay in Egypt was to be brief. As 
soon as order was restored and the 
finances ' consolidated, the red - coats 
would be seen no more in Cairo. But 
now they are on the march to Khar- 
tum, with palpable intent to stay. So 
of the Anglo-Indian expedition to Chi- 
tral. The English garrison was to be 
rescued, the tribesmen punished, and 
then withdrawal was to follow. But now 
all the fighting beyond the frontier is 
for the purpose of permanently annex- 
ing the territory. So of the French in 
Madagascar, the Russians in Persia and 
Corea. No wonder the Chinese officials 
are a little dubious about the entirely 
friendly and purely temporary seizures 
of their bays and ports. 





The declaration, announced in the 
Manchester Guardian on Monday, that 
Great Britain will use the most-favored- 
nation clause in her treaties, to see that 
she gets from China whatever any other 
Power gets in the way of privileges, 
naval stations, mines, or monopolies 
of any description, makes the situation 
look considerably clearer. This declara- 
tion does not cover cessions of terri- 
tory, but it contains an obscure hint 
that, if territory is ceded, there may be 
trouble. The reason why the grand ex- 
pedition of Brother Henry has been sent 


to China have fallen off in weight 49 
; per cent. Those to Japan have fallen off 
16 per cent. in weight The News ha 
| taken these figures from the Imperia 

returns, and what they mean we do not 

pretend to know but the Conusecrated 

Person evidently believes he can appl 

remed\ The only efficient remedy 
would be to compel the Chine to take 
i their custom away from the British and 
make their purchases of Germans, | 
this can hardly be done Phere is thu 
ome reason to fear that after Princ: 





| new gospel. 


Henry gets on the ground, he may find 


his réle reduced to great insignificance 
Lord Salisbury will now probably have 
to act very energetically, for though the 
British business man may be willing to 


let him dawdle and be timid when he is 


acting on behalf of Greeks or Arme 
nians, we may be sure there will be no 
indulgence when British trade is at 
stake The British naval force in the 
Kastern seas is so much greater than 
that of any other Power, especially if 
supported by Japan, that a determined 


man at the Foreizn Office can really do 
what he pleases in those reg 


Some seventy German editors are now 
in jail for lése-majesté, and they will be 
welcoming more of their comrades as 
soon as the Emperor gets time to read 
the “press clippings” on the 


Kiel. 


royal 
speeches at The German news 

papers are loyal, and they are cautious, 
but “the gospel of your Majesty's hal- 
lowed person” was too much for them 
Some of the other exuberances and me 

diavalisms of the speeches are to be 
by the high-flown official 
dialect, which in German is something 
as cifferent from English as English is 
from Chinese. But that “gospel”! “Only 
one Gospel is preached to us Christians,’ 
said the Conservative Kreuz-Zeitung. The 
Agrarian organ observes that “it is not 
permissible to speak of the royal person 
as ‘hallowed.’”’ “‘There is only one hal- 
lowed person on eéarth—the Pope,” de- 
clared the Catholic Germania. The loyal 
Tayeblatt gave up the offensive phrase as 
one “which for the present is beyond 
our humble powers of comprehension”; 
while the Socialist Vorwdrts sardoni- 
cally invited the Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops to enlighten the public about the 
One paper even ventures 


accounted for 


' to challenge William’s historical know- 


ledge, and to deny that the Hanseatic 


| League decayed, as he alleged, for “lack 


out is plain enough in view of the con- | 


dition of the German trade with China. 
This has been falling off steadily dur- 
ing the last year. It appears from the 
English Financial News that German ex- 
portations to China rose to $9,500,000, 


of imperial protection.” This is rank 
blasphemy, and the only proper answer 
to it is a good term of imprisonment. 
Thére is nothing like solitary confine- 
ment on a bread-and-water diet to in- 
culcate proper ideas about hallowed 
Majesty. 
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BOSSOCRACY, 


Very few people seem to have fully 
understood the importance of the event 
of last Saturday—the transfer of the 
government of this city to Tammany 
Hall. Many intelligent people, some of 
them, we regret to say, lawyers, imagine 
that nothing more happened than the 
commencement of a term of four years 
of a régime likely to prove very corrupt, 
which the indignation of the citizens 
was sure to overthrow at the end of that 
time. What was really witnessed was 
one of the most interesting events in 
human history, the establishment not 
only of a new government, but of a new 
form of government, much more novel 
in many respects than the government 
of the United States was in 1789. Some 
imagine that it was the creation of a 
Crsarism, but they forget that no 
Cresarism has ever been set up except 
by the use of force, and that all Caesars 
have been either successful soldiers or 
masters of a great army. In the present 
case all the forms of existing laws 
have been observed, and the person who 
seems to play the part of a Caesar has 
never been a soldier, has never follow- 
ed any higher calling than that of a 
blacksmith, has fought in the pugilistic 
ring, has been tried for murder, and is 
quite illiterate. Many people, too, 
imagine that the change means simply 
the transfer of the offices to a new set 
of men of the same kind as those who 
usually hold offices in cities—that is, to 
men who have won some repute in other 
callings and have some business expe- 
rience; that, in short, Cromwell has 
taken the officers who served under 
Charles I. and Louis Napoleon those 
who served under Louis Philippe, and 
thet there will be no real change in the 
city administration. The fact is that an 
entirely new kind of men has been intro- 
duced into publie life, for the first time, 
we think, in human history—men who 
have never won any repute in any call- 
ing, who have never followed any honest 
calling, who have no experience or 
character, and who have obtained their 
appointments on an absolutely new sys- 
tem. 

In all civilized countries, even in 
China, the appointing power at least 
makes a pretence that he has selected 
his appointees for fitness. Under this 
new régime, which is called ‘“Bosso- 
cracy,” he makes no such pretence at 
all, Offices are filled just as peers are 
created, The Boss is the fountain of 
offices, Just as the King of England is 
“the fountain of honor.’’ Men get them 
just as they get a dukedom or the Order 
of the Garter, not because they deserve 
them, but because the Boss likes them. 
An office in New York to-day is bestow- 
ed entirely without regard to merit, just 
as, Lord Melbourne said the Order of 
the Garter was bestowed, because there 
was “no d——d merit in it.” This is 
the greatest novelty of all-the holding 
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in a civilized state of a large number of 
offices by men who make no pretence 
to being fit for them, as functions, or of 
having ever deserved them, as honors. 
The same power which made this pecu- 
liar arrangement might clearly go one 
step further, and make unfitness meri- 
torious, reward a man openly for being 
drunk, idle, and ignorant, a soldier for 
running away in battle, a cashier for 
embezzling funds, or a policeman for 
robbing a house. 

Singularly enough, too, the establish- 
ment of this new government has not, 
like all other new governments, been 
preceded by either discussion or de- 
fence. No one has recommended it or 
apologized for it. It is not described or 
explained in any of our schools and col- 
leges. Go into any one of them to-day, 
and you will find all lectures on gov- 
ernment devoted to a form of govern- 
ment which has not existed in this State 
or city for some years, and the disap- 
pearance of which apparently few peo- 
ple regret, while the new one is passed 
over in total silence. Yet it is the most 
interesting government ever set up. 
Montesquieu divides governments into 
three classes, and his classification has 
stood for one hundred and fifty years— 
the republican, the monarchical, and the 
despotic. He gives as the “principle’’ of 
both democracy and aristocracy ‘“‘vir- 
tue,’’ as the principle of monarchy “ho- 
nor” as the principle of despotism “fear.” 
Well, this new government of ours, hav- 
ing come into existence comparative- 
ly recently, of course is not mentioned 
by him, but its principle is not that of 
any of the three governments of which 
he speaks. The principle of Bossocracy 
is the “stuff,” as it is called, and means 
simply the hope of those who live under 
it to make something, however small, 
out of it and by any means, even if or- 
dinarily considered discreditable. Neith- 
er virtue nor honor nor fear finds any 
place in it. It is thus, as is easily seen, 
organized on a new basis, and deserves 
the attention of publicists. What we 
need from some competent hand is a 
candid examination of the “stuff” as a 
new political force, the iimits of its ac- 
tion, and its influence on national cha- 
racter. 

Another very curious feature about 
Bossocracy is that, although it apparent- 
ly wants nearly every one of the old 
marks of good government described by 
the text-writers, it has been accepted by 
this great city more peaceably than any 
other new government ever set up. No 
existing monarchy or republic has made 
good its position without prolonged dis- 
cussion, angry protests,and often bloody 
conflicts. But Bossocracy has taken its 
place without any opposition worthy of 
the name,and on a simple demand for 
the places. When the Democrats first 
began to frame it, the Republicans look- 
ed on with interested curiosity; then 
proceeded to imitate them, and, after a 
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few years, joined them in setting it up. 
This makes it seem as if it supplied a 
long-felt want, and as if its suitability 
to thé times was so plain that recom- 
mendation was unnecessary. The general 
result is that the belief is spreading that 
human experience has made a_ great 
mistake as to the conditions of success- 
ful administration and as to the objects 
of government. We are entering evi- 
dently on another great experiment. We 
are apparently about to try whether we 
need hoaor, or honesty, or knowledge, 
or character, for the conduct of human 
affairs; ‘whether rascality and ignorance 
would not do just as well, besides com- 
ing far cheaper; and whether the object 
for which governments are set up is not 
chiefly to enable the knaves to enjoy 
themselves. If this be true, of course 
it will cause the greatest remodelling of 
moral systems ever seen since civiliza- 
tion began. The Republican theory that 
dearness is a benefit to the poor man, 
full, of mental perturbation as it is, 
would be nothing to the theory that 
thieves were public benefactors, that ly- 
ing was the best of social bonds, and 
that tyranny was the best form of gov- 
ernment. 








REPORT OF THE MONETARY COM- 
MISSION, 

The aim of the Indianapolis conven- 
tion of last year, to inaugurate “a con- 
sistent, straightforward, deliberately 
planned monetary system,” has been 
carried out in the most admirable man- 
ner by the commission appointed to do 
the work. It would be rash to assume 
that the plan reported by the commis- 
sion will be adopted at once by Con- 
gress. It would be improper to claim 
perfection for it in all details—no such 
claim is made by the members them- 
selves. Yet the main object has been 
accomplished of giving to the friends 
and advocates of currency reform a de- 
finite scheme to unite upon and work 
for, instead of scattering their forces on 
various plans or wasting their strength 
as heretofore on mere generalities. The 
commission has given us a plan that can 
be easily understood and readily put in 
the form of a bill for the consideration 
of Congress. It has also put, in clear 
and forcible terms, the reasons why such 
a bill should be passed, and why the 
existing haphazard condition of the 
currency is fraught with dangers too 
grave to be longer borne. 

This report is not exposed to attack 
on the ground that it is the work of 
bankers or of doctrinaires. The latter 
phrase is usually applied to persons who 
have risen to the position of instructors 
in universities and colleges. Only one 
such person was a member of the com- 
mission, and he was chosen to fill a va- 
vancy. No national banker was on the 


commission. The membership was com- - 


posed almost wholly of representative 
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business men of the country. They are 
the same kind of men as their constitu- 
ent body, the Indianapolis convention, 
and these were the same kind of men 
as their constituent bodies, the commer- 
cial organizations of the United States. 
We have absolute assurance, therefore, 
that there is no politics in this report, 
no class interest, no deception, no de- 
sign to favor bankers at the expense of 
other people, but that we have the plain 
truth as it is given to eleven men of 
intelligence, drawn from the ordinary 
walks of life, not appointed by political 
influence, and not paid for their ser- 
vices, to understand it. We put some 
stress upon these facts because so much 
lung power has been wasted in senseless 
objurgation against the national banks. 
Here is a document of the weightiest 
character relating to the currency ques- 
tion which no such banker has had any 
share in preparing. If it is to be .at- 
tacked, it must be on other grounds than 
that of special and exclusive interest on 
the part of the men composing the com- 
mission. Something might be said of the 
high personal character and established 
reputation of the men composing the 
commission, but that would be super- 
fluous. 


The report begins with an enumera- 
tion and description of our ten different 
kinds of currency and the amounts of 
each in existence. It then takes up the 
subject of the standard of value to which 
all these things must be kept equal. Ex- 
isting laws require that everything shall 
be kept equal to gold. Nevertheless, a 
considerable part of the voters in the 
last election supported a policy looking 
to a change in the present system and 
to a degradation of the standard. The 
reasons why the gold standard should 
be preserved and fortified are stated with 
clearness and without passion. The 
measures suggested to this end are (1) 
an explicit definition of the gold stan- 
dard and a pledge that it shall be main- 
tained; (2) a requirement that all obli- 
gations when not otherwise stipulated 
in the contract shall be payable in con- 
formity with that standard; (3) the gra- 
dual retirement of the outstanding note 
issues of the Government. 

To accomplish the third end it is pro- 
posed first to separate the banking fune- 
tions of the Treasury from its other 
functions. The suggestion of Secretary 
Gage, that a Division of Issue and Re- 
demption be established to which shall 
be transferred the gold reserve and all 
other assets and things belonging to 
the currency branch of the Government, 
is endorsed and made a part of the com- 
mission’s plan. There are some differ- 
ences of detail which we need not dwell 
upon now. The commission also en- 
dorses President McKinley’s recommen- 
dation that Government notes once re- 
deemed shall not be paid out again ex- 
cept in exchange for gold. 





It is recom- | 
mended, also, that $50,000,000 of green- | important 


The 


backs and Treasury notes be retired and 


N ation. 


cancelled when presented for redemp- 
tion, and that thereafter the retirement 
of said notes shall not exceed in amount 
The 


to be 


the volume of new banknotes issued 
existing silver certificates are not 
disturbed. They are to be redeemed in 
silver dollars according to the terms of 
their issue, but silver dollars are to be 
exchangeable for gold at the Treasury at 
the request of any holder. No banknotes 
of less denomination than $10 are to be 
that 
circulation for 


issued, so eventually the field o 


small currency will be 
to silver and silver certi 
believed that 
circumstances there will be a 


demand for all of this kind of mone) 


given wholly 
ficates. It is under such 


constant 


outstanding in retail trade, so that none 
of the silver dollars will be presented 
for redemption 
the obligations of both law and morati 
ty require that they be redeemed in gold 
and it is essential that they should be 
so redeemed. 

The last part of the 
relates to changes in the banking sys 
tem, is, perhaps, the one which will en- 
gage the greatest interest. 


If presented, however, 


report, which 


It proposes 
to abolish gradually the present require- 
ment of bond security for the issue of 
banknotes, and to substitute 
note issues, based upon the general as- 
sets of the banks, which must not exceed 
the paid-up and unimpaired capital of the 
banks, and upon a common 
fund to be contributed in the form of a 
tax by all the banks. This guarantee 
fund must equal 5 per cent. of the notes 
outstanding, and, whenever reduced be 


therefor 


ruarantee 


low that sum, must be replenished by an 
assessment on all the banks in propor 
tion to the notes outstanding. Note- 
holders have the first lien on the assets 
of failed banks, and also on the liability 
of shareholders. The Government is not 
liable for note issues beyond the appli 
eation of the guarantee fund and the 
assets to the purpose intended, but all 
the banks in the national system are re- 
sponsible. This plan of note issues shall 
not take effect fully until the end of 
five years, prior to which time the note- 
issuing banks must have 25 per cent. 
of their capital stock invested in U. 5. 
bonds and deposited in the Treasury. 
This is the Baltimore plan, with some 
variations, which we shall discuss here- 
after. 

The plan, as a whole, is worthy of 
the highest commendation, and 
thanks of the business community are 
due to the members of the commission 
for the industry, intelligence, patience, 
and courage with which they have per- 
formed their duty. 


ALLEN VS. FLOOD. 


_ 

-) 
since the M steamship case. Besides 
nvolving questions of the highest mo 
ment affectine liberty of contract and 
speech, it possesses great profess 


interest for lawyers, as having led to a 


iuthoritative exposition, by the ile 


judges in England, of the nature 
foundation of civil liability a 
to the system of law under which, n 


merely all English-speaking nations, but 
the whole civilized world live 


cated, and 


The facts 
inay be stated in a few words 
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were two. shipwrights doing 


wood” work on a ship in the employ 
rhey 


were 


Glengall Company 


inent of the 


vere engaged only by the day, and 


‘ 


dismissal at any moment 


There was a strong feeling against thes 


nen among the iron-workers employ 


‘ 


the company, arising out of the ci 


cumstance that thetwo wood" men had 
previously done work in tron for an 
other firm The iron-workers, accord 
ngly, called in Allen, a delegate or of 


icial of the Union Al 
Halkett, the managir 


soilermakers 
en saw ! directol 
of the company, informed him that there 


vas danger of a strike. orthat the 


iron 
orkers would be “called out if the 

id to go on working with ‘ood and 
Taylor, and the two men were there 
ipon dismissed. They immediate 
ed, not their employer (because the 
atter acted entirely within his right 
n discharging them), but the delegate 


\lien, and the question which has now 
cccupied the courts for three years ha 
Could 


Allen because he 


been, damages be re 


against procured thet 


discharge? In the trial court the dele 


gate was held liable, and the Court o 
Appeal af&rmed the decision. When th 
appeal came before the Lords, howeve 
t was found to be a case of such dif 


ficulty that they directed it be 
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reheard 
y the judges who were called upon to 
advise the House of Lords as to the law 
of dis 


favo! 


Six of the judges were in favor 

missing the appeal, two only in 
of its allowance. But now, after taking 
the judges’ opinion, the House of Lords 
has overruled it, and has allowed the 
appeal by the majority of six to three 
It is said that no English precedent ex 
ists in which such a preponderance of 
judicial opinion and decision has been 


finally overruled. Ten judges and three 
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law Lords have been overruled by two 


judges and six Law Lords. It must be 
said, on the other side, that among the 
the 
judges in England, and we douvt if any 


impartial American lawyer can read the 
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sion that in the end the case was right 
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operated on A’s mind, recover damages? 
This and all the questions presented 
were fully disposed of by Lord 
schell’s judgment, and his exposition of 
the law is so luminous that we cannot do 
better than follow it. It should be said 
in advance that the trial judge, Mr. 
Justice Kennedy, held that no case of 
conspiracy, coercion, or intimidation 
had been made out, but left two ques- 
tions to the jury: (1.) Did Allen mali- 
ciously induce the company to discharge 
the plaintiff? (2.) Did Allen maliciously 
induce the company not to engage the 
plaintiff? Both these questions were an- 
swered in favor of the plaintiff, and 
damages were awarded. The question 
on which the Judges were asked to ad- 
vise was: “Assuming the evidence given 
by the plaintiff’s witnesses to be correct, 
was there any evidence of a cause of 
action fit to be left to the jury?” 

Lord Herschell, after stating the facts, 
said that the question before the court 
was whether the findings of the jury 
entitled the plaintiff to a judgment. 
This question, he said, must be answered 
in the negative (because the defendant 
had done nothing unlawful) unless the 
finding that his behavior was ‘“mali- 
cious” made him liable. This made it 
essential to determine what ‘malice’ 
meant, because there could be no greater 
danger to a community than that a jury 
should be “at liberty to impose the 
penalty of paying damages for acts 
which are otherwise lawful because they 
choose” to call them malicious. He then 
showed that the judges who took the 
opposite view from him, in attempting 
to define malice, had got no further than 
making it equivalent to some sort of 
bad motive, or “such a disregard of his 
neighbor as no bonest and fair-minded 
man ought to resort to.” But this is no 
legal test, because it “makes men’s re- 
sponsibility for their actions depend on 
the fluctuating opinions of the tribunal 
before whom the case may chance to 
come, as to what a right-minded man 
ought or ought not to do in pursuing his 
own interests.” 

He then cites some cases in which it 
seems to have been suggested that legal 
malice includes persuasion where the 
object is to benefit the person who uses 
the persuasion at the expense of an- 
other, and points out that numberless 
instances may be put where such per- 
suasion, “which isof constaut occurrence 
in the affairs of life,” is not considered 
even reprehensible. One of the com- 
monest illustrations would be persuad- 
ing a workman to atrike, but Lord 
Herschell puts his whole reasoning in a 
nutshell, and enforces it by a homely 
illustration, easily understood by every 
one, man or master, employer or em- 
ployed. Every one, he says, has a 
right to pursue his employment without 
molestation or obstruction, but this is 
only a deduction from a wider right to 
do what we please generally, and this 


Her-. 





wider liberty includes the right to say 


what we please (the right of free 
speech)—i. ¢., to exhort, command, ad- 
vise, and induce, provided we do not 
slander, or deceive, or commit any other 
legal wrong. Unless one is shown thus 
to have abused his right, he cannot be 
called upon to justify himself because 
his words may interfere with some one 
else in his calling. If the butler, says 
Lord Herschell, quarrels with the cook, 
and tells his master that they cannot 
remain under the same roof, and thus 
induces him to discharge the cook, must 
the butler pay the damages? 

While finding the decision entirely in 
accord with the general drift of Ameri- 
can authority, we should be inclined to 
suggest that in this class of cases an- 
other principle, which for some reason 
judges and counsel of great eminence 
often fail to notice, has an important 
bearing on the true conclusion. This is 
the principle that, as a rule, legal liabili- 
ty exists only when the efficient cause 
of the damage complained of is found in 
the defendant’s act. When it is found 
in the voluntary act of a third person, 
the defendant is not liable, because he 
is not, in fact, as men look at such 
matters, responsible. In Allen vs. Flood 
the act which caused the damage was 
the act of the master and not of Allen. 
He had a perfect liberty of choice to 
discharge or not to discharge, and the 
discharge was consequently his indi- 
vidual act. But for this principle, legal 
responsibility, as we know it, would 
cease to exist, and a new system would 
be introduced, under which a man could 
not open his mouth, in any matter in 
which he had an interest, without run- 
ning great risk of an action for damages. 
The Lord Chancellor, in his opinion, 
actually goes so far as to suggest that 
the lawfulness of what we say or do de- 
pends on there being no “indirect mo- 
tive” present; the prevailing opinion is 
founded on what we believe to be the 
sound and ancient principle, that civil 
liability has no necessary connection 
with motive, but is closely and inevita- 
bly related to that notion of responsi- 
bility which we apply every day to one 
another, in our ordinary dealings and 
judgments. 


TRUMPERY LIBEL SUITS. 

A batch of newspaper libel suits was 
brought recently before the Lord Chief 
Justice and a special jury, in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, London, and disposed 
of in a manner quite different from that 
followed in our courts under similar 
conditions. The first case was that of 
a professional magician against a news- 
paper which had commented in a jocose 
manner upon a project which he had for 
making money out of the Queen’s Ju- 
bilee. He had made an agreement with 
some property-owners in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, to take down their shops 





and erect his grand stand in their places, 
pledging himself to rebuild the shops 
free of cost after the celebration was 
over. In commenting upon this plan, 
the offending newspaper had spoken of 
the magician’s grand stand as his latest 
Aladdin’s palace, and intimated that the 
magician might be playing a trick, since 
he had “so often seriously deceived the 
public.” The magician made formal 
complaint to the newspaper, through his 
solicitors, that the article was calculated 
to throw doubt upon his ability to carry 
out his project, and thus interfere with 
the sale of his grand-stand seats. The 
editor replied that his remarks were in- 
tended to be humorous, and he believed 
that that intent was sufficiently obvious 
to prevent pecuniary damage to the 
scheme. 


When this case came before the Lord 
Chief Justice, and the offending para- 
graph was read to the court, his Lord- 
ship asked in some surprise: ‘ ‘Deceived 
the public’—is not that true? Surely 
that has been Mr. Maskelyne’s [the ma- 
gician’s] business. I know he has often 
deceived me.” There was general 
laughter in the court-room at this direct 
method of meeting the case; and his 
Lordship continued, asking the plain- 
tiff’s counsel: ‘“‘Where is the libel? Is 
it any thing more than a chaffing arti- 
cle? Really, for a man of Mr. Mas- 
kelyne’s reputation to think that this 
article involves any imputation upon his 
character seems to me ridiculous.” In 
response to this, all the plaintiff’s coun- 
sel could say was that he thought the 
article was calculated to injure the 
seat-selling prospects of his client, and 
that instead of being always engaged in 
the business of deceiving the public, his 
client had devoted himself repeatedly 
to the exposure of deceits foisted upon 
the people by others. When he had 
finished, the foreman of the jury said 
that he and his associates were of the 
opinion that there was no libel and did 
not think that the case should proceed. 
The case was thereupon dismissed, the 
defendant’s counsel saying they were 
quite willing to declare that no imputa- 
tion was intended in what was sincerely 
meant to be a joke. 

After this, two other cases were pre- 
sented against as many newspapers for 
the same offence. There was a misun- 
derstood joke at the bottom of these 
complaints also. The Registrar of the 
Croydon County Court alleged that he 
had been held up to ridicule and dam- 
aged in the estimation of the communi- 
ty, because, in reporting an incident in 
his court, in which a bogus lord had 
been ejected from the room for using 


' bad language, he was said to have “roar- 


ed” at the offender. The newspaper ac- 
counts sought to make the incident lu- 
dicrous by picturing the bogus lord as 
waving his arms and belaboring with 
his umbrella the officer who ejected 
him, but the only reflection made upon 
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the Registrar was in the assertion that 
he “roared, ‘Turn that man out.’ When 
the Lord Chief Justice had the case ful- 
ly before him he asked the plaintiff's 
counsel in visible surprise: “Is the 
whole thing that you complain of here 
that it stated that the Registrar roared? 
I do not know what these cases 
coming to at all.” When the counsel 
had endeavored to show that the charge 
was likely to bring the Registrar into 
disrepute by making him appear as hav- 
ing acted in an undignified manner, the 
truth being that he had not “roared” 
but had spoken quietly, his Lordship 
said: ‘There is no judge so low that he 
cannot afford to pass over matters of 
this kind. This gentleman, I see, is said 
to be a member of the bar. He ought 
to have better sense than to take notice 
of trash such as this.” 

In this case, as in the preceding, the 
jury volunteered the information that 
they had reached the conclusion that 
there was no libel, and the cause was 
dismissed, as was its fellow against the 
other newspaper. In disposing of the 
entire batch the Lord Chief Justice said: 


are 


“IT cannot avoid making this observation 
There is no more valuable remedy for the 
protection of the character of private and 
public persons than the law of libel, but 
there is no remedy so susceptible of abuse 
as that law, and I am very glad to see that 
juries are ready and able and firm enough 
to discriminate between trumpery cases and 
real cases—by trumpery cases I mean such 
as those we have been dealing with this 
morning. The courts are not intended for 
the ventilation of unreal and unsubstantial 
grievances, but for the vindication of cha- 
racter from real imputations, aspersions, and 
wrongs.”’ 

This view of the law of libel is es- 
pecially pertinent in this city at the 
present time, for never in our history 
has the business of trumpery, or, as we 
know them, frivolous libel suits been 
prosecuted with such systematic per- 
sistence as at present. We have, in 
fact, a considerable body of lawyers who 
devote their ‘energies entirely to it. 
They scour the newspapers for reflec- 
tions of all kinds upon anybody and 
everybody, in the hope of making them 
the basis of suits for damages in libel. 
It makes no difference where the matter 
appears, whether in the news or in the 
editorial columns. When they find it, 
they go to the persons whom it concerns 
and tell them that there is a “house and 
lot,” or a “small fortune,” or some other 
alluring thing in it for them, and offer 
to bring the suit for a half share in the 
sum secured. This business has assum- 
ed enormous proportions in recent 
years, and it seems to have attracted 
envious attention in England. It is a 
great pity that our courts do not dis- 
pose of it as summarily as the Lord 
Chief Justice did. Our libel laws are 
far less stringent than the English laws 
are, but our court methods are quite 
different, so far as the part which the 
Judge takes in the proceedings before 
him is concerned. At the same time, 
our judges have full power to prevent 
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frivolous cases from going to the jury, 
| and they might exercise this much more 
| frequently than they do. 


| THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 
New YORK, December 30, 1897. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Modern Language Association, held Decem- 
ber 27-29 at the University of Pennsylvania, 
passed off successfully, and will be remem- 
bered with pleasure by all who were in at- 
Philadelphians 


standard in the entertainment 


tendance set a 
of sci- 


reason to 


long ago 
high 
entific societies; there 
pect good things, both formal and informal, 
and abundantly ful- 
filled President, Prof 
Albert S. Cook of Yale, though entitled 
“The Province of English Philology,’ was 
not an attempt to delimit English in 
from other philologies (this 
would hardly be necessary), but rather a 
pro domo for philology in general. In an 
urbane and well-turned argument, which was 
full of quiet edification for those who heard 
it, Prof. Cook paid his respects to the de- 
famers of philology from Seneca down to 
a certain living toreador, whom he did not 
call by name, and whom we shall therefore 
forbear to mention. The attack was made 
to appear a very old story, resting always 
the same sort of bad logic and nar- 
prejudice. did not say, 
Father, forgive them, they know 
what they do; but deftly laid bare 
the condition on which that fa- 
mous petition is grounded. Some dull men 
had indeed taken to philology in every 
age of the world—because there not 
room for all the dull men in the other pro- 
Prof. Cook closed with a plea 
for a broad interpretation of philology, as 
the science which aims to make the past 
relive “in its form and pressure’ through 
the study of its surviving records. He de- 
precated, as many have done before, the 
identification of philology with linguistics, 
urging at the same time, as 2 fact proved 
by experience, that literary study cannot 
really thrive without careful attention to 
the matters of language. The spirit is the 
main thing, but the spirit is revealed only 
through the letter; wherefore the letter can 
never be unimportant. 

In the course of four half-day sessions of 
the Association more than a score of papers 
were read. To single out any of them for 
comment in a brief report like this would 
be unfair, since the mere selection, to say 
nothing of the comments, would inevitably 
reflect the writer’s private bias. Suffice it 
to say that the programme was of at least 
average scientific interest, several animated 
and profitable discussions having to be cut 
short for lack of time. Of the twenty- 
eight papers listed, a plurality had to do 
with the English language and literature; 
the Germanists being less in evidence this 
time than the Romance philologists. As its 
next President the Association elected Prof. 
Alcée Fortier of Louisiana, and it was 
agreed to hold the next meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. It is also worth noting 
that action was taken looking toward a joint 
session with the Philological Association 
and the Oriental Society in 1899. Whether 
this initiative will lead to the end desired 
remains to be seen, but the cause is at any 
rate good. This was demonstrated at the 
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Calvin Thomas, Columbia University, New 
York. 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA 


TION 


New YorRK, January 3, 1498 


The 


American 


thirteenth annual m 
Historical 


land last week, was one of the most sticceas 


eeting of the 


Association, in Cleve 
ful and important ever held. From a peda 


gogical standpoint the principal event of the 


session was the report of Prof. A. C. Me- 
Laughlin of the University of Michigan 
chairman of the Committee of Seven ap 


pointed a year ago to consider the study of 
Although 


was by no means final, the general nes of 


history in schools this report 


investigation and solution of the 
been fairly established 


probiem 


to have The 


fee Tr 
question carly resolved itself Into two 


determination of an ideal course of 


in the schools, and the question of col 


entrance requirements in history 
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the first absorbed the greater attention, ow- 
ing to the greater divergence in the stan- 
dards and facilities for history teaching in 
the schools. The extremely tentative gene- 
ral conclusions on which the committee 
agreed regarding this question were as fol- 
lows. It was suggested that a course of 
four years of five hours a week should be 
the goal of teachers of history. It was fur- 
ther suggested that the first year be devoted 
to Greek and Roman history to the downfall 
of the Empire, studied not as entirely isolat- 
ed subjects, but as related, together with 
some consideration of the history of themore 
ancient nations; the second year, to general 
European history from perhaps the fall of 
Rowe to modern times, a period of equal 
weight an] importance, though the question 
of the line ef division between the first and 
second year’s courses was left open for the 
present. It is pessible the committee may 
recommend later some such arrangement as 
will inelude general European history to 
800 or to the formation of the Holy Roman 
Empire in the first year’s work. The third 
block or period includes English history, 
which, although in itself possibly undeserv- 
ing of so much attention as its predecessors, 
may be given greater weight by dwelling 
upon its broader aspects of continental re- 
lations and imperial development, and be 
studied in part as an amplification of Euro- 
pean history, with England as the central 
and illustrative figure. The fourth year, it 
was agreed, should be devoted to American 
history, with special reference to the pre- 
ceding work, having civil government as a 
collateral study, and regarding present con- 
ditions, institutions, government, and law in 
the light of evolution. 


As to methods, it was suggested that a 
narrative text-book should be used, aided by 
collateral reading largely in secondary ma- 
terial, written work, reviews, and recita- 
tions, topical work, maps; and, as far as 
possible, sources should be used by the 
teacher for illustration, to add reality and 
concreteness to the instruction. In its final 
printed report the committee hopes to indi- 
cate what sources it considers suitable, and 
in other respects to be as helpful and sug- 
gestive as possible. The question of training 
in history in grades below the high school 
was postponed until further light could be 
shed upon that subject by an examination of 
the present status of history teaching in the 
schools in this country and abroad. The 
committee's report was approved by the As- 
sociation, and the committee continued. 

The paper of Superintendent Nightingale 
of the Chicago public schools on the same 
subject followed almost exactly the same 
lines and reached practically the same con- 
clusions as that of the Committee of Seven, 
which, by the way, will meet again next 
April in Ann Arbor. The discussion as to 
the extent to which sources may profitably 
be used in the teaching of history below the 
Graduate School was led by Prof. A. B. Hart 
of Harvard, E. P, Cheyney of Pennsylvania, 
and J. A. Woodburn of Indiana, and was 
extremely animated, The general weight of 
opinion inclined on the whole towards a ju- 
dicious use of sources and so-called “source 
books’’ by the teacher, and to some extent 
by the student, whenever practicable, as a 
vivifying adjunct to text-book, lecture, and 
elass-room work, and this view was borne 
out later in the discussion on the report of 
the Committee of Seven, 


Among the most pleasant and profitable 
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features of the meeting were the two joint 
sessions with the American Economic Asso- 


ciation. The first of these was occupied 
with a discussion on the opportunities for 
American students of history and economics 
in Europe, led by Prof. C. H. Haskins of 
Wisconsin, who read an exhaustive and in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘Historical Studies in 
Paris,’’ and by Prof. H. Morse Stephens of 
Cornell, who spoke on facilities for Ameri- 
can students at Oxford. The opinion of 
each of these speakers and of those who fol- 
lowed was that, more and more, American 
students must realize that the chief good of 
study abroad is not to the beginner, but to 
him who has already obtained his training, 
method, and information here. The second 
joint session was taken up with a paper by 
Prof. A. T. Hadley of Yale on ‘‘Rate-Making 
and Taxation: Their Resemblance and Dif- 
ference,”’ attended by discussion, and with 
an extremely interesting debate on the re- 
lation of the teaching of economic history 
to the teaching of political economy, led by 
Prof. H. B. Gardner of Brown, H. R. Seager 
of Pennsylvania, and G. W. Knight of Ohio 
State University. Of the various papers 
read before the Association, probably those 
of most general interest were the admirable 
study of the teaching of history in German 
Gymnasia by Prof. Lucy M. Salmon of Vas- 
sar, and the estimation of State historical 
societies by R. G. Thwaites of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin and Prof. J. 
Franklin Jameson of Brown. 

By far the most important question on the 
administrative side which came up for con- 
sideration was that of the identification of 
the American Historical Review with the 
American Historical Association. Certain 
plans were discussed and certain steps taken 
to this end, and the result will appear 
at some further meeting. In the way of 
other business the Association was shown 
to be on a sound and satisfactory financial 
basis by the report of the Treasurer, Dr. 
C. W. Bowen of New York. The next meet- 
ing will be held in New Haven, December 
27, 28, and 29, 1898; and it is greatly to be 
hoped, for both social and financial reasons, 
that the Economic Association may, as this 
year, convene at the same place at the same 
time. The officers of the Historical Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year are: President, 
Prof. George P. Fisher of Yale; First Vice- 
President, James F. Rhodes; Second Vice- 
President, Edward Eggleston. The other 
officers are continued with a few changes. 
Ex-President James Schouler is added to the 
Executive Council, ex-officio; Prof. George 
B. Adams and President E. M. Gallaudet re- 
tire from the Council, and Chief Justice 
Fuller and Prof. A. B. Hart were chosen to 
fill the places thus left vacant. The report 
of the Manuscripts Committee of the Asso- 
elation by Prof. J. Franklin Jameson con- 
sisted mainly of an announcement of the 
forthcoming volume of the Association re- 
port. This will include five valuable sources 
for American history, the letters of Phineas 
Bond, English agent in Philadelphia, 1787- 
1789; a monograph on Canadian history; 
a collection of letters of the High Federalist, 
Stephen Higginson; the diary of Edward 
Hooker about 1805; and Prof. F. J. Turner's 
valuable collection of correspondence of the 
intrigues between Genet and George Rogers 
Clarke regarding the contemplated expedi- 
tion to attack New Orleans. To these, 
among other material, will be added a bib- 
liographical descriptive list of archives. 
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Succeeding volumes, it is expected, will con- 
tain among other things a bibliography of 
Colonial and State Legislatures to 1800, and 
accounts of material in the various State 
archives. 

No report of the meeting of the Historical 
Association which omitted all notice of the 
social side of its activities could pretend 
to completeness. The various receptions by 
hospitable Cleveland citizens and clubs, the 
great luncheon of the combined Economic 
and Historical Associations, together with 
the luncheon given them by the Western 
Reserve University at Adelbert College, and 
the usual Historical Association reunion, 
added much to the pleasure of the meeting. 





THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


NEW YORK, January 3, 1898. 


The American Psychological Association 
met in Christmas week at Ithaca with the 
American Naturalists and Affiliated Socie- 
ties, which included this year for the first 
time the newly formed Botanical Society 
and Section H of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (Anthro- 
pology). It will probably have a regular 
winter meeting hereafter with these socie- 
ties. The Psychological Association com- 
manded-a good attendance, and the same is 
true of most of the other societies—the phy- 
siologists and anthropologists being excep- 
tions. 

The programme of the Psychologists was 
full and interesting, and for the first time 
it extended over part of the third day. The 
first day was devoted largely to experimental 
papers and reports. Much research work 
already done and awaiting publication was 
reported from the laboratories at Columbia, 
Yale, and Princeton, by their respective di- 
rectors, Cattell, Scripture, and Baldwin, 
with interesting details of new apparatus. 
in the afternoon the abundance of material 
required the operation of two sections, one 
of which was occupied with a further re- 
port of the committee on mental tests, which, 
it may be remembered, made a preliminary 
report last year. Prof. Jastrow of Wiscon- 
sin, a member of the committee, gave the 
main paper on the subject, laying down what 
he considered the requisites of a scheme of 
tests which could be made generally avail- 
able in colleges and normal and high 
schools. Following him, Prof. Cattell an- 
alyzed last year’s report with a view to in- 
dicating the amount of agreement which ex- 
isted in regard to the tests proposed; and 
Prof. Baldwin reported further researches 
carried on in his laboratory on the methods 
of investigating and testing memory. On 
the whole, the afternoon’s discussion brought 
out many interesting aspects of the matter 
of physical and mental tests. The interest 
in it may be judged from the facts that the 
committee was continued, and the Associa- 
tion appropriated $100 to aid the committee 
in carrying on its investigations. This ap- 
propriation is the first in the history of the 
Association, and indicates both its flourish- 
ing financial condition, and the beginning of 
a policy of lending its aid and encourage- 
ment to selentific projects which seem to be 
for the general good, 

The morning of Wednesday was devoted 
to the address of the President, Prof. Bald- 
win, and a well-planned discussion on the 
psychology and anthropology of Invention. 
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The President’s address was on ‘Selective 
Thinking,’ which he defines as “the deter- 
mination of the stream of thought.” His 
general point of view may be described as 
a continuation into the sphere of selective 
thought of the principles of motor accom- 
modation and organic selection worked out 
in his recent book on ‘Mental Development.’ 
The address, which appears in the 
issue of the Psychological Review, was dis 
tributed the day before, and so came into 
the discussion on Invention. The discussion 
proper was opened by Prof. Royce of Har 
vard with an elaborate paper. He first laid 
out the topic, indicating its main problems 
and bearings, and then 
teresting experiments carried out by him to 
determine the actual working of the mind 
in the invention of new varieties of simple 
hand-drawn figures. This the 
tempt to bring the inventive processes 
the test of experiment, and it was general- 
ly acknowledged that the speaker made a 
distinct ‘‘lead’’ which 
take up with profit. The second speaker was 
Prof. Jastrow, who emphasized the pheno- 
mena of variation, and gave hints toward 
the statistical treatment of the facts of in- 
vention. Dr. W. M. Urban of Princeton fol- 
lowed with a special examination of the 
“Utility-Selection Theory of Mental Develop- 
ment,” devoting attention to the recent 
theory of Dr. Simmel of Berlin and to the 
President’s address. In the general discus- 
sion which followed, the anthropological side 
of invention was well presented by Dr. F. 
Boas of Columbia and Dr. Magee of the 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington. Ab- 
stracts of the discussion may be found in 
the Proceedings, to be published in the 
March number of the Psychological Review, 
and the principal papers will appear in full 
in that or a later issue of the same journal. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Psycholo- 
gists met with the Affiliated Societies to 
hear the discussion of the Naturalists on 
the “Biological Problems of To-day,’’ in 
which each of the subjects Palzontology, 
Botany, Anatomy, Psychology, Physiology, 
Developmental Mechanics, Morphogenesis, 
had its main problems stated by an expert, 
from the platform of the most ad- 
vances. The general result de- 
spite the very uneven character of the ad- 
dresses. They varied from the admirable 
résumés by Morgan and Davenport to the 
inadequate report by Prof. Wilder of Cor- 
nell, who represented the problems of ana- 
tomy by presenting his own views of the 
morphogenesis of the olfactory lobe! Psy- 
chology was represented Prof. Cattell, 
who hardly took the occasion seriously 
enough. 

On the third day the time—only the fore- 
noon-—was given to more philosophical pa- 
pers which do not lend themselves to brief 
reporting. The social features were plea- 
sant, including a reception to all the socie- 
ties, tendered by President Schurman. As to 
reception and entertainment, the University 
authorities made admirable arrangements, 
and much gratitude was felt to the local com- 
mittee, officered by Profs. Gage and Rowlee 
The next meeting of the Psychologists is to be 
with the Naturalists, probably in New York, 
barring the possibility of a one-day session 
in Boston in connection with the American 
Association next summer. The newly elect- 
ed officers of the Psychological Associdtion 
are: President, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of 
Harvard; Councillors, Profs. 
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Cornell and Delabarre of Brown, and Dr 


Kirschmann of Toronto 
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rHE SPECIE CIRCULAR 


To vn“ Epiror of THE NATION 

Sir: I am certainly grateful, as I doubt 
1ot others will be, to Mr. Catterall for his 
ouimunicatior, in No. 1696 of the Nation, 


to the “alleged specie circular of 


n regard 


bez to however, in to 


$27 l say, 
Mr. Catterall’s remark that if I 
1 little further,’ 
the 


reply 
“had looked 
I should ‘‘have found that 
instructions of Rush did not stand alone, 
supported by like 
after Rush's 
of the Treasury,” that I did “look a little 
further,” had before the 
which quotes, 


but were instructions, 


both before and incumbency 
various 
the 
speeches of Benton and others to which he 
and that I did not introduce 
they did not appear indispensable 
of the small 
attention had been 
namely, the alleged ‘‘similarity”’ 
circulars of 1827 and 1836 
Catterall has made 
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circulars from he and 
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because 
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which 
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attracted, 
of the two 
Now that Mr 
interesting and 
use of this additional material, 
[ am disposed to regret even less that I did 
not try to use it myself. 
WILLIAM MACDONALD. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE, December 31, 1897 


such 
instructive 


PLATO SHELVED. 


TO CHE EDITOR OF THE NATION 


Sin: There has recently come into my 
hands an interesting specimen of modern 
academic eloquence. It is entitled “The 


Passing of Plato,’’ and purports to be an 
address delivered at the sixth annual com- 
mencement of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. The ingenuous youth of that in- 
stitution of learning are herein given 
know that, during the last hundred years, 
physical science has completely transform- 
ed the world and shown mankind that all 
previous history has been a mistake. This 
beneficent consummation might have been 
realized far sooner had not the development 
of the good genius of humanity been ar- 
rested at its birth in Greece some four hun- 
dred years before Christ. It was Socrates 
and Plato who stayed the progress of civi- 
lization by introducing the vain distinction 
between mind and body, and accustoming 
mankind to the pernicious exercise of ‘‘pure 
thought."’ To Platenism, the incarnate an- 
tithesis of the scientific spirit, chiefly 
due the long night of the Middle Ages, brok- 
en by a few stray gleams at the Renaissance, 
but completely dispelled only by the 
dawn of physical science the present 
century. Pauca tamen suberunt priscae ves- 
tigia fraudis. Ahriman still lingers in 
those ‘‘Plato-ridden institutions,’ our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. But he | 
will soon be expelled from his last strong- 
hold, and then happiness and science will 


to 





is 


new 
in 


dawn, though late, upon the earth Then 
shall we abandon the idle distinetion of 
mind and body: philosophy will “give up 
that solemn bluff’ the old education will 
no longer be defended by ‘mystic pictures 
of its fancied relation to an imaginary | 
soul’; the graduate will discard the foolish 


and shaping policies 


millinery of caps and gowns, the unde 


duate will study, not for a degree it 
science and all w ve 
ientine of 
id universities, 
All this would be merely 
that it 


the most ss 
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a conception of human progress that th: 
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scientific of 
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reputation the author « 


suffer at all from 
character of the 
he taken 


Biographical History of Phi 


pamphlet will not 


unscientific philosophy 


history which has at second-han 


from Lewes’s 


losophy’ and Lange's ‘History of Materia! 
ism.’ Of what avail is it to tell him and hi 
readers that Plato advocated the endowmen 
of mathematical research, demanded and 
predicted the application of mathematics 
physics and astronomy, and insisted that all 
leaders of public opinion ought to be trained 
in the severest science of the age Wha 
heed will they pay to the observation that 
the Middle Age was not so narrow becau 
it studied Aristotle, but was un e to ge 
beyond an imperfectly understood Aristotl 
because it Was so narreyv How can } 
feel the absurdity of identifyi: prog 
with the “Passing of Plato’ if he is not 
aware of the simple and verifiable fact tha 
the intluence of Plato on the world’s be 
thought and literature during the last fifty 
vears has been greater than at ar time e) 
cept the Renaissance and the age of Ne 
Piatonism ? 

The eloquence of this discourse is wasted 
on a dead issue. Science is anything but 


a& persecuted martyr at tl 
No 


attacks science or, except 


Cinderella or 


American university. humanist now 


casual contro 


versial petulance, says a word in disparage 


ment of “her.’’ One might as well speak 
disrespectfully of the Equator or run a tilt 
against the law of gravitation. The question 


of the next not whether 


physical science shall 


twenty years is 
be 
university and continue to receive 


cultivated at tl 
the lion's 
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together as obsolete rubbish in order to se 
cure what our writer calls “‘the cleanest a 
of the educational system? When dis 
heartened as to the issue of this controversy 


tion"’ 


I sometimes encourage myself with the re 
flection that the instinct of self-preservation 
in humanity will never tolerate, as the do 
minant or exclusive type of modern educa 
tion, a discipline the final flower and out 
come of which is such a rhetoric and such 
we find this 
PAUL SHOREY 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, December 20, 1907. 
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the ordinary public schools? 
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translated from the German. A noun was 
a name-word; an adjective, a quality-word; 
a verb, an action-word; an adverb, a how, 
when, or where-word. After one year and 
two terms spent on this book, a class took 
up an ordinary grammar, when this clumsy 
nomenclature, so needlessly sown in their 
hapless niinds, had to be uprooted, and an 
unusually bright boy said he had not ex- 
pected to find parsing so difficult. Much of 
his trouble undoubtedly came from finding 
himself obliged to call everything by a new 
name. Although the book is discarded, the 
case is still in point, for the boy is now half- 
way through Harvard College, and I can say 
definitely where some of his time was wast- 
ed. The moral is, that text-books require 
college supervision from the outset. When 
scholars arrive in the high school, it is al- 
ready too late to think of saving time; the 
time is lost in the grammar school. 

Why spend five years in studying English 
grammar to gain results confessed to be so 
unsatisfactory? One reason why they are so 
is, that the work is too advanced for the 
minds of the children, which would be more 
fitly employed in acquiring the jingle-jingle 
of the Latin inflections, leaving the parsing 
for a later day. When the time for that ar- 
rives, the principles of grammar are the 
same in all languages; while, owing to the 
lack of inflection in English, it is actually 
easier in Latin to see how the various parts 
of speech agree, and to grasp the relations 
of case. 

When the boy of the Middle Ages sat down 
to study grammar in the monastery schools, 
he did not study English grammar or German 
grammar; he went directlyto work on Latin. 
Why cannot the boy of the present day do 
the same? It would be killing two birds 
with one stone. He would get no less than 
he gets now of the English (which is evi- 
dently so much dead matter; he does not 
assimilate it and cannot use it), and he 
would be laying his Latin foundation instead 
of leaving that for the high school and an 
age when he will acquire it less easily, and 
will be fit for more advanced work. As it 
is, he has almost nothing to show for five 
years’ work. If he began with Latin, he 
could not avoid having his inflections, while 
the age from eight to ten years ‘s of all 
others the age for learning them—the age at 
which a jingle-jingle is so readily acquired 
and so indelibly retained. Five years is the 
age set for learning to read. Eight should 
be set for beginning Latin. I have heard 
complaints from children whose parents’ 
anxiety had not allowed them to learn to 
read until the age of seven. The hard- 
pressed boy of the period might with equal 
reason complain, “Oh, why did you not give 
me Latin sooner?” 

If he spent two years on the inflections, 
he would be using two years to advantage 
which are now all but wasted. He 
should not be expected to parse, as the gra- 
duate from the ‘‘Language-Book"” was. He 
should learn only the inflections, and ho 
should repeat them orally and write them 
on the board; for one child takes things in 
more easily at the ear, and another at the 
eye. Both should be considered, and the 
former has been too much disregarded of 
late with all the mischievous individual 
writing on paper, which isolates children 
instead of letting their minds rub one on 
other. It is the same with spelling. Oral 
spelling was long forbidden in our schools, 





which is one-sided, for the reason above 
mentioned. Such a fad, going hand in .hand 
with the phonetic system of spelling (that 
stupendous failure), has produced a gene- 
ration that cannot spell. Their letters, writ- 
ten in my young days, would have reflected 
great discredit on the individual; now they 
simply expose the system. 

Educators have yet to learn the currents 
of that unknown sea, the child’s mind. They 
might very well take a lesson from the 
great Nansen, the apostle of fitness, and, 
secking out those currents, patiently float 
with them—not impatiently strain athwart 
them. The grouping of cases in the modern 
arrangement of the inflection of Latin nouns, 
for instance, is a snag which interrupts the 
flow without leaving any permanent trace, 
for it is a distinct, conscious effort of the 
mind, and the child will forget it when he 
would not forget the jingle of the cases in 
their natural sequence. 

HELEN MANSFIELD. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., December 27, 1897. 


Notes. 


‘The Sacrament in Song,’ a collection of 
extracts from poems bearing on the Commu- 
nion, fitted for a Christian daily year-book, 
with a preface by the Archbishop of York, 
will shortly be issued by Henry Frowde. 

A Genealogy of the Sanborn Family, com- 
piled by V. C. Sanborn of La Grange, II1., is 
nearly ready for the printer. It will em- 
brace a chapter, by Mr. Frank B. Sanborn 
of Concord, on the mode of life and general 
character of the New Hampshire people in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; to- 
gether with numerous portraits of promi- 
nent bearers of the name, and other illus- 
trations. 

‘Literary Statesmen and Others,’ by Nor- 
man Hapgood (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 
& Co.), is a collection of essays in literary 
criticism. The book has nothing to do 
with statesmanship, although there is some 
allusion to it in the essay on Jehn Morley, 
and Lord Rosebery and Arthur Balfour are 
subjected to examination. But this exa- 
mination relates only to their writings, and 
in the case of Lord Rosebery it is slight 
enough. Mr. Balfour is more carefully esti- 
mated, and Mr. Morley receives even more 
critical study. In fact, the essay on Morley 
is a very clever piece of criticism; dis- 
criminating, appreciative, and, on the whole, 
just. The papers on Stendhal, Mérimée, 
American Art Criticism, and American Cos- 
mopolitanism, do not impress us; that on 
Henry James is more substantial. Mr. Hap- 
good possesses both critical insight and lite- 
rary skill; but his criticism seems to us to 
lack unity and continuity. In dealing with 
particular aspects of style, however, it is 
often suggestive. 

In a privately printed pamphlet, Mr. J. C. 
Schwab has told in great detail the ‘Revo- 
lutionary History of Fort Number Eight.’ 
Naturally the attention is concentrated on 
the military movement, and no attempt has 
been made to place the fort in its relations 
with the general plan of campaign, if, in- 
deed, there could be such a plan when Wash- 
ington could not tell where the next blow 
would be struck on his force, demoralized by 
the ill-advised Long Island occupation and 
subsequent retreat. Fort No. 8 was a re- 
doubt hastily thrown up by the British on 
what is now the Schwab property to cover 








the attack on Fort Washington. It is to be 
feared that few will agree with the writer's 
military opinions. To speak of the British 
army as the best organized and “‘officered 
military body ever seen up to that time’”’ is 
too favorable a judgment; while to ‘“‘epi- 
tomize’’ Washington’s skill as a general by 
his “ability to run away from the English 
troops and to escape being drawn into battle 
except under circumstances more favorable 
to their side,’ is too unfavorable to Ameri- 
ean generals. With a changing and un- 
trained army, or often with only the shadow 
of an army, it required true generalship to 
keep any front to the enemy. A well-drawn 
map accompanies this praiseworthy essay in 
Revolutionary incident. 

‘Historic Letters,’ from the Wayne and 
Persifer Smith collections in the State Nor- 
mal School at Westchester, Pa., opens with 
a letter from Arnold to Wayne on this cap- 
ture of Fort Washington, and closes with a 
letter from Jefferson Davis to General Smith. 
So long an interval covered in less than 
forty pages of large type implies that the 
letters are few in number; the material, 
however, is good, and well deserves preser- 
vation in this neat form. Gates, Irvine, Sul- 
livan, Wayne, and Schuyler are the more 
important writers. The letter of Irvine tells 
a gruesome story of the treatment of de- 
serters and those who tempted them. It 
would form a good text for an Anti-War So- 
ciety. A portrait of Washington (one of 
Peale’s) and two minor illustrations are 
given. Mr. G. M. Philips is the editor, and 
the pamphlet is privately printed. 

‘Figures Contemporaines,’ by Bernard La- 
zare (Paris: Perrin & Cie.), is one of those 
collections of newspaper articles to which 
journalists are becoming decidedly too par- 
tial. Newspaper writing seldom has_ the 
polish and the literary finish one expects to 
meet with in critical studies presented to 
us in book form. But it is not even studies 
that M. Lazare gives here; it is the sketch- 
iest kind of talk about a number of writers, 
fifty altogether, who belong to the past and 
the present, the immediate past and present. 
He is apparently desirous of distinguishing 
himself as a frondeur; and while some of the 
things he says are no doubt true, the gene- 
ral tone of tho articles smacks too much of 
their origin—the columns of a lively news- 
paper whose business it is above all to be 
entertaining. Nothing is added to our know- 
ledge of the authors treated of, and some- 
thing is taken from our enjoyment of them. 

The second series of René Doumic’s 
‘Etudes sur la Littérature Francaise’ is pub- 
lished by Perrin & Cie. The reproach ad- 
dressed to Lazare’s bookful of emptiness can- 
not be transferred to M. Doumic’s, which 
offers substantial reading and information 
well put in literary form. The influence of 
the great critic who now presides over the 
fortunes of the Revue des Deuw Mondes is 
visible in the ideas expressed and also in 
the style, though in neither case does the 
originality of M. Doumic suffer from the 
fact. He, too, speaks fearlessly what is 
in his mind, even if he lacks the force and 
the authority of M. Brunetiére. His articles 
on Madame Geoffrin and Madame Roland, on 
Zola, Goncourt, and France, appear to us to 
merit the praise of outspokenness and jus- 
tice. He is not blinded by the great repu- 
tation of any one of the quintet, and seeks 
evidently to give what to him is the true 
view of their merits and demerits, M. Dou- 
mic is writing better than he did, and gain- 
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ing something of a charm of manner in his 
appreciations which considerably heightens 
their value from the literary point of view. 

The perplexing task of critically group- 
ing the productions of recent and contempo- 
rary German writers has been remarkably 
well performed by Adolf Bartels in ‘Die 


Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart; die Alten | 


und die Jungen’ (Leipzig: Avenarius). 
The author, himself one of the young- 
er members of the craft, gives evi- 
dence of very extensive reading and 


great independence, originality, and sound- 
ness of judgment. 


not only the great literary activity in Ger- 
many during the last two generations, but 
also the goodly proportion of truly superior 
talents among the large number, not to 
speak of the two or three geniuses or “par- 
tial’’ geniuses. It should be said that the au- 
thor’s standard is high, notwithstanding the 
large number of names in the index, and 
that the 114 octavo pages of text are not an 
annotated catalogue of names and titles, but 
a noteworthy essay in literary history and 
criticism, quite as interesting and valuable 
as the recent publications of Litzmann, 
Wolff, and others, which do not cover as 
wide a field as the present work. 

A rather pragmatical article by Kar] Pear- 
son, on the decadence of German science, 
which appeared some time ago in Nature, 
and was subsequently the occasion of a 
sharp polemic, was ostensibly a review of 
two recent German books, Dreyer’s ‘ Metho- 
denlehre und Erkenntnisskritik,’ and Volk- 
mann’s ‘Grundziige der Naturwissen- 
schaften,’ but the real thesis was ‘‘ the de- 
parting glory of German science.’’ Now it 
may well be that Dr. Pearson’s extended 
reading justifies his general contention, but 
it is very unfair to these two books to as- 
sume that they would alone justify or even 
suggest it. Volkmann’s at least is a brief, 
wholly popular, suggestive, and useful book. 
Written in a minor key, evidently a by- 
product of more important work, expressly 
disclaiming the attempt to make a rigid 
final system, and in no way characteristic 
of the ordinary German scientific treatise, 
it was a very unfortunate selection for so 
weighty a thesis. 

Nansen’s fine Norse physiognomy in a vi- 
gorous etching forms the frontispiece orna- 
ment of the new Minerva, that invaluable 
bond between the learned institutions of the 
world (Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner; New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner). The scope is 
ever expanding, and the present volume 
takes in for the first time a number of 
scientific, archeologic, collegiate and biblio- 
thecal institutions in France, Italy, Greece, 
and India. The precious index of names 
has been prepared by Dr. F. Mentz, who 
will hereafter be a regular member of the 
staff of Minerva. 

From Lemcke & Buechner also we receive 
the handy pocket ‘Geschichts-Atlas,’ a com- 
panion to the ‘Atlas Antiquus’ issued four 
years ago by the Gotha firm of Justus 
Perthes. What is now offered is a chrono- 
logy of historical events from the Christian 
era to date, under the respective countries 
of Europe, with a section allotted to Ameri- 
ca, not brought down beyond 1865. These 
tables are followed by maps clearly colored 
and not too crowded, of which the only 
American one is of Mexico and the United 
States. Small as these maps are, every 
space is utilized for side-maps on a larger 





It is only by means of | 

such a survey as this that one can realize | 

pe 
office 





scale, so that the series is pretty rich in 
geographical information. 
Finally, the same German and New York 


fir 


is bring 
erable 


us the issue for 1898 of the ven 
Almanech de Gotha, in there 


are many changes 





which 
and some wholly new fea 
tures, such as the articles on Abyssinia and 
the Grand Republic of Central America, and 
the sections descriptive of those factors of 
the 
reaus and unions for various scientific, hu- 
mane, and statistical objects. 


human brotherhood, international bu 


Some stress 
is laid on the extra trouble imposed on the 
editors by the diplomatic changes attendant 
President McKinley's 
that potentate 


remorse 


accession to 
feel 


witnesses the 


upon 


and might well 


a pang of when he 
magnanimity displayed in coupling his por 
that of Queen Victoria 
Wilhelmina of Holland 

The Musenalmanach for 1898, edited by Dr 
Otto Braun, and published by Cotta in Stutt- 
gart, contains three pieces of prose 
“Scharka,”” by Max Haushofer, ‘“Eigenes 
Leben,” by Ernst Muellenbach, and a most 
ingenious and entertaining Mdarchen, entitled 
“Ben Wunderhorn,” by J. R 
Haarhans. contributions in 


trait with and of 


Queen 


iction 


Saccaria’s 
The 
by the best of contemporary German poets, 
among whom W. Jensen, H. Lingg, Max Jor- 
dan, G. Scherer, F. Dahn, G. Ebers, H. Vier- 


verse are 


ordt, A. Matthaei, and Agricola von Hoér- 
mann may be especially mentioned. There 
are excellent sonnets by the editor, Otto 


Braun, and several pungent epigrams by 
Ludwig Fulda. The volume is neatly print- 
ed, and is rendered additionally attractive 
by six full-page engravings. 

Students who are fortunate enough to be 
familiar with Flemish will welcome the se 
volume of Dr. Paul Fredericq’s 
schiedenis der Inquisitie in de Nederlanden,’ 
in which he follows the fortunes of the 
Netherlandish Inquisition and its victims dur- 
ing the fourteenth century. The period here 
treated is, perhaps, the most 
one in the Low Countries, prior to the rise of 


cond ‘Ge- 


interesting 


Protestantism, as it comprises the overthrow 
of the Templars, the persecution of the Be 
guines and Begghards, the remarkable devel 
opments of the Flagellants and the Dancing 
Mania, and the various forms of mysticism, 
more or less moral, in which the boundary 
line between orthodoxy and heterodoxy was 
so nebulous that a man Gerard Groot 
might either be persecuted himself or be 
an inquisitor persecuting others. The history 
is further varied by the competition between 
the Episcopal and the Papal Inquisitions, 
and the intervention of the secular power, 
either to use the Holy Office as its tool or to 
limit its field of action, as the politics of the 
moment might suggest. Frede- 
ricq’s familiarity with the sources, and skill 
in exposition, are too thoroughly recognized 
to render it necessary for us to do more 
than the regret that he has not 
chosen to render his labors accessible to a 
wider circle of readers than will be able to 
derive benefit from them in the 
which they are presented. 

The 
Society, 


like 


Professor 


express 


idiom in 


Programme of the 
for the current session, 
which opened so strikingly on the 14th of 
December with President Courtney’s inau- 
gural address, is to be followed on the 18th 
of January by a paper from Sir George Ba- 
den-Powell, M.P., who has taken the Colo- 
nial Empire under his special care, and will 
discourse upon the Foreign Trade of the 
British Colonies. Other subjects to be dealt 


Royal Statistical 
London, 
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with are: “‘Old Age Pensions,”’ by Sir H 


ury 

C. Burdett; “Female Employment in Fa 
tories, with special reference to {ts eff 
the health of the employed rt 
children by Miss Clara E. Collet, M.A 
“Further Notes on the Utility of ¢ 
Statistics by Sir Robe Gitte y 
Assistant Secretary t ! Board ¢ I ! 
now retired on pension Local Taxation { 
London by G. Laurence Gomme i’ 
Relief in Scotland its Statisti and = Lh 
velopment, 1791 to 1891," by C. S. Loch; a 
“Life Tables, and the Registrar-Generi 
Mortality Statistics,” by A. C. Water ar 
trary to the usual custom of Lond 8 
ties, the statisticians have their meeting 
first and their dinners afterward and ve 
good the hatter are, as those who hav: 
ed them know 

I. Zanewill, Professor Dowden. /.douard 
Rod, and Karl Frenzel pay tribute to the 


memory of Heinrich Heine tn Cosmopolis for 


December rhe 
his life 


his character have 


personality of the poet, the 
; 


pathos of and long agony, the com 


the 


the 


plexity of proved 


most tempting side of the subject to 


English and French writer The ve 


the 


teran 


writer Karl Frenzel discusses worth 


and influence of Heine's poetry, which he 
is disposed, in a measure, to rank 
world 

The 


December contains a summary 


literature 


Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
of re« 


vestigations of the surface currents of 


ent in 
the 
North Sea, made in order to ascertain their 
part “in transporting the floating or pelagk 
eggs and larva of marine fishes."’ Two kinds 


of floats 


bottles and strips of wood —were 
used, and “‘the results showed that the bot 
tles were much more reliable than the wood 


en slips.” Among the conclusions reached 
were, that the circulation was from the 
north of Scotland southerly to the Wash 
and thence northeast along the Danish and 


Norwegian coasts; that the average dal! 
speed of the movement was about two o 
three geographical miles, and that the prin 
cipal cause of the circulation ts ‘“‘probab! 


the influence of the prevailing winds.’ There 
is also an account of the climate, prod 
and industries of Queensland, and a : 
sketch of the 
Anaga, a district of the island of Teneriffe 

The latest Bulletin de 


graphie opens with an 


antiquities and legends o 


la Société de Géo 


account of an ex 


ploration of the river Kota in the French 


Congo. One of the greatest obstacles to 


the progress of the expedition was the fre 


quency of tornadoes, of which there were 


This is 


a description of a tour in Cy 


often two in the course of a day 
followed by 
prus, made 
traces of the 
the 
Cc. Enlart, 


for the purpose of observing the 
French colonists who followed 

Incidentally the author, M 
the British 
model of administration, and refers especial 
ly to the efforts being made to reforest cer- 
tain districts, by prohibiting the pasturage 
of goats and the planting of the eucalyptus 


Crusaders 


praises rule as a 


In some notes upon districts of the French 
Ivory Coast, there is an interesting account 
of the native methods of gold-mining. Shafts 
are sunk to the depth of from sixty to a 
hundred and fifty feet, in groups of six or 
eight, which are joined by tunnels. The 
blocks of quartz, when detached, are drawn 
to the surface by ropes made of vines, and 
are carried to the village. Here they are 


crushed and washed. In one of the districts 


a native can, by three or four months of hard 
labor, make, above his expenses, an ounce 
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or an ounce and a half of gold dust. The 
only currency is gold dust, which is valued 
at three francs the gramme. 

The climate of eastern Siberia is the sub- 
ject of the first article in the Annales de 
Géographie for November, of which the spe- 
cial purpose is to show its resemblances to 
and differences from the climate of the 
North American regions in the same lati- 
tude. This is followed by a sketch of Rus- 
sian explorations in Central Asia from those 
of Przhevalsky, in 1871, to the present time. 
Upon an admirable map are traced the 
routes of thirty-two different expeditions. 
Among the most interesting of these is that 
of the Kalmuck lama Baza-Baksha, who, 
during a three-years’ pilgrimage to the 
;uddhist sanctuaries, visited LhaSsa. An ac- 
count of his travels in Kalmuck, with a 
Russian translation, has just been publish- 
ed in St. Petersburg, the first book of the 
kind in that language. There is also a de- 
scription of the little known district of Cao- 
Bang, on the northeastern frontier of Ton- 
kin, which is apparently rich in undeveloped 
resources. The soil is capable of yielding all 
tropical productions; valuable trees (as the 
paper mulberry), bamboo, and aromatic 
plants grow in great profusion; and on the 
accompanying map are noted numerous gold 
The inhabitants consist 
principally of three native races, differing 
fundamentally from the Annamese and Chi- 
nese, whose attempts at subjusation and as- 
similation they have successfully resisted. 
This district is traversed by three great 
trade routes, leading to important Chinese 


cities. 


and iron mines. 


The Maryland Geological Survey, recent- 
ly instituted, and now in charge of Prof. W. 
B. Clark of Johns Hopkins University, has 
lately issued its first report, in liberally 
handsome form and with an abundant supply 
of useful material. General sketches of the 
and geological features of the 
State and of their exploration occupy nearly 
200 pages; a bibliography covers seventy 
and a first upon a magnetic 
survey, by Prof. Bauer of Chicago Univer- 
‘ity, fills 120 The volume is well 
illustrated with maps and plates. 


physical 


pages; report 


pages. 


The appropriateness of an association be- 
and surveys is 
illustrated in a recent article in the Journal 
of the Franklin Institution by B. S. Ly- 
man of Philadelphia, who discovers a gsur- 

correspondence between certain 
deflections of the magnetic lines in 
Pennsylvania and the 
profound fracture or fault by 
deep underground structures are 

The dislocation occurred so long 
ago in the earth's history that the surface 
inequality on ita two sides has been oblite- 
the line of the frac- 
ture is practically invisible, under the soil, 
but it is nevertheless located by the 
cordance of the adjacent rock formations 
The fault line and the magnetic deflections 
determined independently, and yet 
a remarkable accordance. Delicate 
magnetic observations may therefore come 
to be applied in future to tracing concealed 
geological structures, 

On retiring from the rectorship of the 
University of Vienna, October 28, 1897, the 
Oriental scholar Prof. Leo 
Reinisch delivered an address, in which he 
expressed his warm approval of the en- 
lightened policy of that institution in ad- 
mitting students to its privileges without 


tween geological magnetic 


prising 
elight 
the eastern nart of 
course of a 


which the 
dislocated 


rated by denudation; 


dis- 


were 


present 


distinguished 
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distinction of sex. He stated that during 
the past year Gabriele von Posanner had, on 
completing the regular course of study in 
the medical department and passing a satis- 
factory examination, received the degree of 
M.D., and that this was the first time the 
University had conferred such a distinction 
on a woman. The progress of civilization, 
he added, is constantly increasing the com- 
plexity of human life, and thus presenting 
new problems for solution. Under the pres- 
ent social and industrial conditions young 
women of the better class, but of moderate 
means, can be saved from physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral deterioration only by hav- 
ing full scope for the development of their 
mental powers. The higher education of 
woman, he thinks, will tend to prevent “‘the 
money-bag from being the chief motive to 
marriage,’ but will not interfere with her 
functions and duties as wife and mother. In 
this connection he alludes to the well-knaewn 
fact that the great men who have exerted 
the most powerful and permanent influence 
upon the intellectual development of man- 
kind, have been, as a rule, the children of 
intellectually superior women; while, on the 
other hand, the decline of Mohammedan 
civilization in the Orient is due, for the 
most part, to the systematic exclusion of 
women from all higher culture, thereby 
stunting their mental faculties and nulli- 
fying their proper influence on social life 
and the education of the rising generation. 

One of the fruits of the present agitation 
of the woman question in Germany is a 
concise biography of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
with an admirable analysis and appreciation 
of her ‘Vindication of the Rights of Woman,’ 
by Helene Richter. It is published in Vi- 
enna. 


—The Century for January contains an 
elaborate account, by George Byron Gor- 
don, under the title ‘‘The Mysterious City of 
Honduras,” of the recent explorations and 
discoveries at Copan. It is nearly sixty 
years since Stephens made the world ac- 
quainted with the fact that in the heart 
of Central America existed the remains of 
a prehistoric city, interesting in the same 
way that Baalbec and Palmyra are interest- 
ing, but perhaps more mysterious. Many 
an American of mature years can recall the 
astonishment with which he first saw Ste- 
phens’s plates. “Skepticism and mistrust,” 
as stated by Mr. Gordon, they could but 
excite in the mind of any casual reader. 
But the explorations and excavations since 
Stephens’s day, and especially those recent- 
ly conducted by the Harvard Peabody Mu- 
seum, in which Mr. Gordon has played an 
important part, have only proved the truth 
and accuracy of the early narrative, while 
they have deepened the mystery. Until the 
Maya hieroglyphs and maguey books can 
be deciphered, we cannot know much of the 
history of the civilization of which Copan 
seems to have been the capital city; but in 
its remains we have a stupendous archw- 
ological fact, such as science must puzzle 
over for a long time to come. The draw- 
ings show us sculpture, monoliths, altars, 
stairways, ‘temples, palaces, and piles stu- 
covering the site of a_ city 
eight miles long and_ two 

neither Aztec nor Indian 
—ruins, perhaps, before the “halls of 
the Montezumas’” were designed—the re- 
mains of a people once possessed of an ad- 
vanced civilization, the key to which we 
possess, while the means of using it is gone. 


pendous,” 
seven or 
miles wide, 
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Gustav Kobbé contributes an article on 
“Bvery-Day Heroism” which is well worth 
reading. It is a collection of stories from 
actual life of heroic self-sacrifice in the per- 
formance sometimes of ordinary duty, and 
sometimes of something very much out of 
the range of ordinary duty. Heroism from 
the earliest times has meant a great variety 
of things, and the heroes of blood and war 
have had so much space devoted to them 
that it is no more than fair that the maga- 
zines should give some attention now to the 
heroes of peace, as the Century is doing. 
Hero-worship is a good cult if the heroes 
are well chosen; but for an industrial peo- 
ple they ought not to be selected from the 
annals of rapine and slaughter. In passing, 
we may suggest as a hint towards the pro- 
duction of another paper in this series, that 
one of the supreme tests of heroism is en- 
durance—not the capacity, fine though it 
be, to “hold her nozzle agin’ the bank” 
while others look on, nor to perform a sin- 
gle act of glorious self-devotion, but to un- 
dergo cheerfully. Christian heroism this used 
to be called, but the pagans knew something 


of it, too. Mr. Kobbé is evidently on the 
right track. 
—The Atlantic for January has a curious 


article on ‘‘ The Present Scope of Govern- 
nent,’”’ by Eugene Wambaugh, in which an 
attempt is made once more to restate an 
old problem, that of the true ‘‘ sphere of 
government.”’ Prof. Wambaugh enumerates 
what he calls the ‘‘ enlarged’’ functions of 
government, and gives about three pages of 
them, beginning with the promotion of mo- 
rality, and ending with the ownership and 
care of cemeteries. His list might have 
been longer, for there. is hardly any depart- 
ment of life into which the government of 
civilized societies does not introduce regu- 
lations of some sort, but the writer seems to 
be on a false scent. He thinks as soon as 
government becomes popular, it is imme- 
diately guided by an intention to promote 
the common welfare, and there ceases to 
be any visible reason for ‘‘ emphasizing the 
old formula’; the old formula being ‘‘the 
philosophical theory as to the benefits of na- 
tural liberty.”” This is an idea which has 
been fostered in the past by American poli- 
ticians and enthusiasts; but we have never 
seen it seriously advanced before by a se- 
1ious writer on government, that watchful- 
ness against invasions of liberty ceases to be 
of importance when the institutions of a 
country become democratic. When we 
think of the new Tammany slate,it is amus- 
ing to read that ‘‘an intention to promote 
the common welfare ’”’ is almost invariably 
the rule with us. A much more accurate 
proposition is that ‘‘ the actual scope of gov- 
ernment must continue to be the resultant 
of the interplay of a natural desire for en- 
largement of governmental functions and 
an equally natural repugnance to unneces- 
sary enlargement.’’ How much further, 
however, does this advance us in the in- 
quiry? The essay is clever but vague, ow- 
ing, as we shrewdly suspect, to a want of 
clearness on the writer's part as to the true 
method and limits of political inquiry. Mr. 
Er. M. Shepard has an elaborate article on 
what might be called Greater Tammany 
(‘Political Inauguration of the Greater New 
York "’), in which he takes a cheerful view 
of our future. Every one will be glad to 
know that he is undismayed, but the foun- 
dation of his hope is simply the unde- 
niable fact that, as we have improved 
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non obstante Tammany, so we shall continue 
to improve in the future. This is what we 
have always maintained in these columns, 
and no fair-minded man can call the view 
pessimistic. 


Stories, poetry, information, and pic- 
tures all go to the making of a magazine, 
and of these the greatest in bulk seem to 
be stories. Even when the contribution be- 
longs under the head of information, it is 
called a story, if possible, and thus Neribner’s 
is able to save Mr. Lodge’s account of the 
Revolution from being avoided as history. 
His ‘‘Story of the Revolution—the First Step 
—the First Blow,’ is made as light a narra- 
tive as possible, and is accompanied by 
many entertaining illustrations. The other 


contribution to which the publishers call at- 4 


tention on the cover is Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page’s ‘“‘Red Rock,” the first instalment of 
a novel of the war. Bret Harte’s doggerel 
on ‘“‘The Birds of Cirencester’ (told for chil- 
dren @ la Ingoldsby Legends) is good in its 
way. This, and some of the other January 
verse, lead us to wonder whether the pub- 
lic was not mistaken in supposing that the 
magazines brought out their avalanche of 
December poetry as their best in stock. To 
judge by the January the 
Christmas verse was simply an inferior lot 
worked up to look attractive and to be ab- 
sorbed by the holiday market. 


improvement, 


~In Harper’s, Laurence Hutton has an ar- 
ticle called ‘“‘A Group of Players,’ which 
contains several pleasant anecdotes of 
Booth, Wallack, Barrett, and others. Mr. 
of the stage and of 
actors is very great, and he generally re- 
calls characteristic touches. Thus, 
who ever saw Lawrence Barrett can fail to 
be amused at learning that, while he had a 
simple and unaffected pride in his humble 
origin, he was terribly annoyed by a rumor 
that his real name was “Larry Brannigan.”’ 
Of Booth's eccentricities and generosity 
many examples are given, and a conversa- 
tion is recalled which embodies a phrase 
showing his keen interest in what may be 
called the affinity of the arts. Of Lester 
Wallack it is said his weakness as a writ- 
er of reminiscences was his fondness foi 
dwelling ‘“‘on what his father had said to the 
Duke of Wellington,” ‘“‘to the exclusion of 
his father’s conversation with Elliston or 
Kean.”’ A curious fate now threatens a 
successful actor in the phonograph. It seems 
that a ‘nickel-in-the-slot’ machine has 
been constructed which preserves for ever, 
among other things, ‘the ravings of John 
McCullough,” 4% e., lunatic scraps from 
Virginius, Spartacus, and Brutus, given in 
his voice and winding up with an insane 
laugh. A very pleasant paper is that on 
Stuttgart by Elise J. Allen. The illustra- 
tions and text together make an excellent 
guide-book to the old Suabian city, and the 
writer has the great qualification, which so 
many Americans and English people lack, of 
understanding the German character. This 
is most of all important in Suabia, where 
the naiveté of the race reaches a point 
which seems ludicrous even to the Ger- 
man mind. To many foreigners all Germans 
are Suabians, but we can hardly be mis- 
taken in thinking that the land of Grimm’s 


Hutton’s knowledge 


no one 


heroic ‘Seven Suabians’’ is the only spot in | 


Germany which could have produced and 
preserved the legend of the old judge here 
given 


~Upon the discovery, in 1855, of Bradford's 





Journal in the Bishop of London's Fulham 
palace, permission to copy it was granted to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. Tak- 
ing advantage of this favor, and for secur- 
“a fair of the 
and continuous of 
the Pilgrim church and colony for its first 


ing and exact transcript’ 


only original chronicle 


half century, the services of Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, an officer of the British Museum 
were secured. Mr. Hunter (famous for dis 


covering the acting of “Twelfth Night” 
the Middle Temple in 1602) engaged a gen 
who 


in 


execute the 
ke 


supervi 


“would 
and 
attention and 


he knew 
scholar-like 
he 


while it 


tleman 
work 
manner” 


in a business- li 
“gave 
sion was in and at its 


“The 


his work in a very satisfactory manner, | 


progress,’ 


close reported transcriber has done 
re 
serving all the peculiarities of Bradford's 
I think, as perfe 

a representation of the original as could well 
be I have 
often the 


might som 


writing, and the copy is, 


perused the copy, turning 
thought there 
there 


made 


to original when I 
has hardly 


did not 


error, and 
which I 


be 
in find it 
the 
The gratification of the Mas 
the 

to 


been an instance 


exact. I made collation with much at 


tention,”’ ete. 
sachusetts Society receiving 
they declared 


which would be experienced at the 


in copy 


to be ‘‘second only that 


sight of 
the original,’’ and they published it imme 
diately, filling therewith the third volume of 
their fourth series. None of their multitu 
dinous more 


teresting, or has 


issues valuable or more in 


is 
been considered so ac 
curate and authentic. The rescue, however 
of the original itself from British captivity 
by Mr. coming 


Boston in 1897, must subject the Hunterian 


Bayard, and its home to 


copy to a new test. Indeed, the photogra 
phic facsimile executed last year and no 
scattered through the world must lead t 


the detection of errors hitherto unsuspected 
in the London transcript. 


A very noteworthy omission, amounting 
the 
occurs on p 


lines, has eye 
It 17% 
of the Boston volume and p. 122 in the fac 

simile. The found in 
the former work are copied literatim from 
the latter, the facsimile: 


to nine consecutive 


of the 


met 


present writer 


following lines not 


having their libertie to make their own 
provissions. But some of these which came 
last, as the ship carpenter, and sawiers, the 
salte men, and others that were to follow 
constante employments, and had not an 
howers time from their hard labours, to 
looke for any thing above their alowance; 
they had at first 16 * alowed them, and af- 
terwards as fish & other food could be got 
they had abatemente to 14 & 12, yea some 
of them to 8, as the times and occasions 
did vary. And yet thos which followed plant- 
ing & their own occasions & had but 4 * 


this 
at 


After 
present 


detecting serious 


writer 


omission, the 
it as a 
case of what is technically styled homao- 
The last 
words in the facsimile before “having their 
libertie,"”” which is the first clause in the 
omitted lines, are ‘‘had but 4 *."’ But these 
identical with the last words in 

It clear that the 
them they first 
he in his 
second appearance for 


once recognized 


teleuton, or sameness of endings. 


words are 


lines is 
had written 


and, 


those omitted 


scribe where 
when would go on 
their 
and so wrote only the words fol- 
leaving 


mistake, 


appear, 
task, mistook 
the first, 
that 
uncopied 
of manifold and 
guard against such a mortification, 
the only one in the Massachusetts printed 


lowing second, unawares nine 


lines This 


spite 


palpable in 


eareful endeavors 


iz not 





| 


to | 


opy. It emphasizes the f inal 
locuments 
THE CONSTITUTION OF 
History of the Comm ealth a 
t [he 4 ht hy s ‘ van 
Gard M.A Vol. tl t Hod I z 
mans, & & f 1s 1X { 
03 pp. 
His vealth are over 
owered | he | ality of the Pre 
even M G ler cannot ¢ ly escape 
{ 1 } 34 ‘ f ( iw far Py, id 
ers of la it vd! ble tl ig? t 
t I v i b! regre t ine 
expe! led ‘ i ndid t pa eti 
ina ‘ Cromwell's 1 ind aims 
ive levoted > a thore exa 
of ! remart le ¢ tion 
| ‘ h | ik } year 
t hy \ ewe ‘ 
} 4 ; oO fror 
{ he t } orta 
ine ‘ | o which ef 
thi n 1} ~ 1 Cromwell 
mingled with duplicity nd ambition, and 
av reasonably endea bring into 
prominence the cl terist of the earlt 
est (as f of the ger is) of 
writte constitutic The strument of 
C,0VE me { ) i 15 the 
Cor itution) of 1 meri te and 
thi for two reasons It wa the type of a 
new kind of polity nd a of the In 
strument shows that Purita t tion 
lism \ essen eve t ha in 
ts fo i t tial ik th ut tu 
tionalism of modern England 
Wha then were tt main icterist 3 
of tt ear] f writter r “ 
rhe constitution which anticipated the 
treaties of Union and welded England, Scot 
land, and Ireland into one state, is marked 
by four salient feature The Executive 
onstituted under the Instrument of Gov 
ernment was the fronge exe which 
has ever existed in Fngland The Gov 
ernment.” to use modern phraseology, waa 


not the Protector, but, a very different thing 
the Protector and his Council. This body 
was endowed with the widest authority; It 


held in its hands the whole civil administra- 


tion: it had complete control of the armed 
forces; it determined the foreign policy of 
the state: it had the right to declare war 
and make peace and these constitutional 
powers were supported by adequate re 
sources. Under the Constitution were main 
tained an army of at least 30,000 men and 
a sufficient number of ships; and for the 
support of the military and naval forces 


there was provided a constant yearly reve 


nue, while the Constitution also tnsured to 
the Government £200,000 per annum 

which, we take it, was equivalent to about 
a million of our money—for the mainte 
nance of what we should now call the civil 
service. These revenues were not depen- 
dent for their existence on an annual or 
other act of Parliament They could be 
legally raised under the Constitution with 


out any Parliamentary authority 

At of powerful 
stood Protector: but the 
for 


Executive 
itself 


effective 


the head this 
Couneil 

the 
of 


thirty 


the 
well adapted 

It 
thirteen nor of more than 
that 


a modern 


was a body 


exercise of power consisted not less 


The 


little 


than mn 


bers; it might, is to say, be a 


English cabinet, and 


full 


emailer than 


was, when raised to its humber, not 
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much larger than the Senate in the time of 
Washington. Every Councillor held office 
for life; he could be removed only for ac- 
tual and proved breaches of duty, such, for 
example, as corruption. He held his posi- 
tion, that is to say, on a tenure even more 
certain than the tenure by which English 
judges have held their places since . 1689. 
The first body of Councillors were appointed 
under the Instrument. Vacancies, as they 
occurred, were to be filled up by a compli- 
cated system of appointment, which, as far 
as one can judge, would have led to the re- 
sult that, while few men would have be- 
come Councillors who were not members of 
Parliament, no man could be chosen who 
was not acceptable to the Council; and it 
is no bold conjecture that, had the Instru- 
ment of Government remained in full force, 
the Council would in effect have filled up 
vacancies in its body by coéptation. The 
Protector, it will be said, towered above the 
Council. As regards Cromwell, this is ob- 
viously true, though Cromwell, as Mr. Gar- 
diner points out, was at the Council board 
no despot, and his Councillors were no 
ciphers; but, under the Constitution of 1653, 
succeeding Protectors would have in all like- 
lihood become the leaders or even the ser- 
vants of the Council, for the Council, among 
its other attributes, had the right of elect- 
ing the Protector, and all experience shows 
that a small body of statesmen with the 
right of electing their head will in general 
succeed in choosing, as they will always 
endeavor to choose, that one of their mem- 
bers who will carry into effect the wishes of 
the electors. And however this may be, in 
onsidering what was the authority of the 
Executive under the Instrument of Govern- 
ment, we must look upon it as a body which 
would usually act in harmony with the Pro- 
tector. Whenever this was the case, the 
Council created by the Instrument of Gov- 
ernment was constituted so as to possess 
greater powers than have fallen to any King 
or Cabinet since the time when the House 
of Commons became an essential part of the 
English polity. 

Henry the Eighth, it may be suggested, 
committed acts of tyranny which could never 
have been perpetrated by the Protector and 
his Council. This is true, but the preroga- 
tives of the Tudors, ample though they were, 
were limited on every side by custom. No 
Tudor possessed a standing army; no Tudor 
could despise the power of Parliament. The 
authority of Henry and of Elizabeth rested 
on their capacity for recognizing the perma- 
nent will of the nation. Modern cabinets, 
again, have disposed of armed forces, and 
have expended revenues, incomparably 
larger than the armies or the revenues at 
the disposal of Cromwell, but the strongest 
of ministries has been dependent for its very 
existence on the support of Parliament, or, 
in truth, of the House of Commons. The 
Cromwellian Council was a permanent body 
which was Intended to outlast one Parlia- 
ment after another; and, what is of even 
more consequence, the power of the Council 
was not In reality balanced by a body with 
anything like the weight of the houses which 
had at times withstood the wilfulness of 
Elizabeth, and had, during the Civil War, 
destroyed the power of the Crown. For the 
single House of Representatives elected 
under the Constitution of 1653, though called 
a Parliament, was in reality a very different 
thing—a mere legislature, This transforma- 
tion of Parliament into a legislature was, in 





truth, one of the main alterations introduced 
into the Constitution of England, though no- 
thing is more probable than that the Con- 
stitutionalists of the Commonwealth did not 
fully recognize the nature of the revolution 
which they had effected. 

The first Parliament of the Protectorate 
possessed, indeed, some prerogatives or ad- 
vantages which did not belong to the Parlia- 
ments of the monarchy. It became an es- 
sential part of the new system of govern- 
ment, it was necessarily convened every 
three years, and, when so assembled, could 
not be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved 
for five months. It was, further, what we 
should now call a reformed Parliament; it 
was so constituted as, in theory at least, to 
reflect the will of the people far more accu- 
rately than did the House of Commons at 
any time up to the great Reform Bill of 
1832. The small boroughs—the rotten or 
nomination boroughs of later times—were 
abolished, the rising towns received repre- 
sentatives, the centre of political power (as 
far as it depended upon parliamentary re- 
presentation) was in the main transferred 
from the population of the towns to the 
country electors, and among the country 
electorate there was no residuum of poor la- 
borers. Every elector was required to pos- 
sess property worth £200, or, if we allow for 
the change in the value of money, property 
real or personal which would be worth at 
the present day about £1,000. The object of 
the Cromwellian reformers clearly was the 
same as the object proposed to themselves 
by Chatham and his son, namely, the vest- 
ing of political authority in the small but in- 
dependent country landowners. Whether this 
change would ultimately have strengthened 
Parliament is open to question, but it cer- 
tainly was intended to give moral authority 
to the representative body. To all this we 
must add that, in matters of ordinary legis- 
lation—in all matters, that is to say, which 
did not touch the Constitution—Parliament 
was endowed with absolute authority. It 
was authorized to pass bills over the head 
(as we should now say) of the Protector. All 
that he could in strictness do was to insist 
upon the reconsideration of measures which 
did not meet with his approval. In matters 
of legislation, the Protector possessed no- 
thing but the dilatory veto which the Con- 
stitution of the French Republic has con- 
ferred on the President, and which no Pre- 
sident has ventured to use. But, for all this, 
Parliament was deprived by the Instrument 
of Government of the powers by whose ex- 
ercise the House of Commons has finally ob- 
tained an authority hardly distinguishable 
from sovereignty. To Parliament was given 
only an indirect share in the appointment 
of the Council. It was denied the means 
of dismissing a single Councillor from office; 
it ceased to wield without restraint the 
power of the purse, for considerable reve- 
nues were by the Constitution itself gua- 
ranteed to the Protector; nor did the legis- 
lative powers of Parliament remain un- 
limited, for they could be exercised only in 
accordance with the Constitution. 

For the third and most important of the 
changes introduced by the Constitution of 
1653 was, if we may use modern terms, the 
transformation of a ‘‘flexible’ into a “rigid” 
Constitution. According to the view taken 
by Mr. Gardiner, the Instrument of Govern- 
ment made the whole of its provisions—or, 
in other words, every article of the Conatl- 
tution—immutable, There is pothing in 





itself unreasonable in this interpretation 
of the Instrument. During the sixteenth or 
the seventeenth century, lawyers who used 
strongest language about the authority of 
Parliament held in effect that Parliament—- 
a term which in their mouths of course 
meant the Crown and the two houses—would 
not or could not constitutionally change the 
fundamental laws of the realm. The Puritan 
leaders, though forced, under the stress of cir- 
cumstances, to become revolutionists, were in 
spirit stanch Conservatives. Their indigna- 
tion had been excited by the despotic inno- 
vations of the Crown, and the preservation 
of liberty was in their minds associated 
with the rigid maintenance of established 
custom and inherited rights. It must never 
be forgotten that it was not the enlighten- 
ment of Bacon, but the crabbed legalism of 
Coke, which earned the veneration of par- 
liamentarians. It is therefore quite possi- 
ble that the authors of the Constitution of 
1653 wished to endow the fundamental in- 
stitutions of the state with a fixity which, 
though not secured by law, has been in 
fact insured by the force of custom. But 
to any one who studies the Instrument of 
Government with the eye rather of a law- 
yer than of an historian, the fact, strange 
though it be, soon becomes apparent that 
its unknown authors were men of subtle 
intellects and of great sagacity, and that, 
with a foresight rarely found among the 
framers of constitutions, they had provided 
the means for constitutionally changing the 
greater part, at any rate, of the polity 
which they had framed. 

A careful perusal of Article 24 leads to 
the following result: Laws were by the 
Constitutionalists of 1653 divided into three 
classes: (1.) Ordinary laws, which did not touch 
the provisions of the Instrument, or, in other 
words, which did not affect the Constitution. 
Such laws could be enacted by Parliament 
with or without the consent of the Pro- 
tector. (2.) Laws which amended the Con- 
stitution, but did not affect certain funda- 
mental provisions thereof referring in the 
main to religious freedom; such laws could 
be enacted by Parliament with the consent 
of the Protector, but not otherwise. (3.) 
Laws which affected or restrained the effect 
of these ‘‘fundamentals’’ contained in ar- 
ticles 35 to 37; such laws, if so they can be 
called, could not be enacted at all: they were 
ab initio invalid. On this point the Instru- 
ment is absolutely clear. Article 38 enacts 
“that all laws, statutes, and ordinances, and 
clauses in any law, statute, or ordinance to 
the contrary of the aforesaid liberty, shall 
be esteemed as null and void.’”’ The ‘“‘afore- 
said liberty” is of course the religious li- 
berty guaranteed by the Constitution, and it 
may be well to note that, with a tenderness 
for religious freedom which may perhaps be 
fairly attributabie to the breadth of Crom- 
well’s own sympathies, the very article 
which invalidates any law that should re- 
strict, does not invalidate any law which 
should extend, the sphere of spiritual liber- 
ty. However this may be, it is plain that 
the Constitution was not in reality as a 
whole unchangeable, The greater number 
of its articles could be changed by Parlia- 
ment with the assent of the Protector. The 
only amendments which were constitution- 
ally forbidden were amendments, if so we 
may call them, intended to restrict the gua-- 
rantees for freedom of religion. 

Here we come across the fourth note- 
worthy feature of the Constitution of 165%, 
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It introduced into the world that conception 
of guaranteed rights which is familiar to 
the Constitutionalists of every country but 
England. Whatever be the logical merits 


of this idea, it has certainly been fully ac- | 
cepted by the people of countries such as | 


the United States and Switzerland, 
religious and political freedom has flourish- 
ed; and any one who reflects upon 
nature of English law and the habits and 
traditions of English and of American courts 
may feel a conviction, as certain as it 
allowable for any sensible man to entertain 
about events which have not happened, that, 
could the Constitution of 1653 have held its 
ground, the existence of a written and more 
or less rigid Constitution which guaranteed 
certain rights would, in England, as it did 
in a later age in America, have changed 
the whole position of the judiciary. Once ac- 
knowledge that a law passed by the Legis- 
lature is null and void, because it contra- 
venes an article of the Constitution, and a 
court influenced by the ideas common 
the whole English people will be 
to hold that, in any given case, the 
must treat such law as a nullity. But 
this be once conceded, the result inevitably 
follows that the Judges must pass judgment 
upon the constitutionality of laws, or, in 
other words, the judiciary must become the 
protector of the Constitution. It is no vain 
imagination that, had the Instrument of 
Government remained the supreme law of 
the land, Hale might in England have per- 
formed the task and obtained the fame 
which in the United States fell to the lot of 
Marshall. 

Here, then, we have embodied in the In- 
strument of Government as remarkable—we 
may perhaps say as admirable—a constitu- 
tion as has ever been consciously framed by 
men bent on founding a well-grounded com- 
monwealth. If we look simply at its terms, 
we should think the Constitution of 1653 at 
least as well constructed and as likely to 
endure as the Constitution of the United 
States. We all know that the Constitution 
of 1653 had no permanence, and that its very 
existence has been all but forgotten by Eng- 
lishmen. In another article we shall con- 
sider what were the reasons why the Con- 
stitutionalists of the Commonwealth failed 
utterly in the attempt to erect a Govern- 
ment which should secure to the English 
Commonwealth the advantages both of order 
and of liberty. 


to 
certain 
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and flight, in the claret-colored chaise, with the 


where 


the | 


| leave 


and a courage so dauntless that his great 
gift of story-telling seems in comparison | 
but a common thing, a quality of mind bor- 
rowing distinction from less obtrusive qual! 
ties of soul. The swan of fable singing as 
it dies, the soldier shouting for his country 
he falls, and the captain calmly going 
down with his ship, all captivate the multi 
tude 


4s 


conscious of a certain moral splendor 
about figures facing death with such serenity 
‘St. us to 
even exit 
the 


who 


and fearlessness, Ives’ 
dwell upon 
from life, and to find even more 
¢ 
Ol 


compels 


an more impressive 


heroi 
figure of a peaceful letters 
lying 


defied 


man 
long in the jaws of death, resolutely 
took his 


grace and gayety of Lovelace 


pain and, knowing no fear, 
with the 
going to the 

The fine 


represent 


wars. 


figures of Mr. Stevenson’s crea 


tion two classes—men whose ac 


tions are governed by the fear of God and a 


| stern interpretation of the moral law, He 


courts | 
if | 








braic rather than Christian; and men who | 
would be raging heathen but for the saving 
virtues of honor, courage, and courtesy. For 

himself, he could not help belonging to the | 
that breed; and by romantic | 
temperament and esthetic he | 


was able to identify himself with the other 


one was bis 


sympathy 


In creating the gentleman of many aliases 
Viscount Anne Keroual de Saint-Yves, | 
he threw off the restraints of heredity and | 
upbringing and became a bold, witty, grace- 
less, gallant noble of France and soldier of 


de 


the empire. None of his scampish adven- 
turers is more freely and naturally drawn 
St. Ives, and of all he the most 
astute, light-hearted, and attractive. Vis- 
count Anne is a worldling de race; neither 
the horrors of a childhood in the | 
shadow of the guillotine, nor hard appren- 
ticeship in the practice of war, as Champ- 
divers, private, Eighth of the line, nor con- 


is 


than 


spent 


stant association with “brawling, bruising, 
ignorant pillars of low pot-houses,’’ 


power to chasten his external frivolity, or 
could teach him to regard any situation as | 
too serious to he mastered by ready wit and | 
beautiful manners. Perilous adventure was, | 
of course, the breath of his nostrils, and he | 
would far rather fight than eat or sleep; or, | 
at least, no one can doubt his preference 
thouzh, as a matter of fact, he is always 
conspicuously running away. 

The first flight, from Edinburgh Castle to 
the English home of the Ceunt de Keroual, is 
a splendid bit of narrative pressing on at 
hot pace, yet leisurely enough for ample 
characterization of people and places and 
for love-making and brawling by the way. | 
Up to the parting with the Gilchrists at | 
Swanston cottage, the illustration of the | 
art of story-telling is pretty nearly perfect, | 
and if we had to make a choice of the most 
vivid and entertaining scene in all Mr. Ste- 
venson’s novels we should hardly hesitate to | 
say, “Chapter ix. of ‘St. Ives’.’” The second 


| 
| 
had | 
| 
} 
| 


| wrathful disinherited Viscount Alain in full 


An Open-Eyed Conspiracy: A Saratoga Idyl. | 


By W. D. Howells. Harper & Brothers. 


The most careless reader of Mr. Steven- 
son's novels has probably suspected that, be- 
sides being a first-rate story-teller, the author 
might be, in many other lights, an unusual 
and rather fine sort of man. With that 
knowledge of his actual life which is pub- 
lic property, on closing ‘St. Ives’ the long- 
est thought can hardly fail to be about the 
juan, particularly about oe epirit so bright 


‘hase, has not the same authority, the same 
easy command of material and expression, 
while the third flight—all that follows the 
Assembly ball—is a comparatively disorder- 
ly scamper. It happens that at the Assem- 
bly ball Mr. Stevenson left off and Mr 
Quiller Couch, working from the author's | 
notes, finished the tale. No one can say 
what Mr. Stevenson would have done with | 
his notes, but when we remember the fan- 
tastic and unrelated ending of ‘The Ebb | 
Tide’ there is no certainty that he would | 


| their interest 


> 


ae 
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have spared us Viscount Anne's adventures 


in the balloon, or the voyage with the mys 
terious Captain Colenso—an extravagance 
which no author except Mr. Frank Stockton 
could perpetrate and be forgiven. Mr. St 
venson's taste was not faultless 


not probable that he would have crowded 
the final scenes in Paris with such « 

place devices, or overwhelmed 

Alain with such melodramatic defeat 

The col ius n of St Ives k 

seems to us more in Mr. Steve ar 
ier than the narrative of adventure \ 
ways shy of the passion of | wir 8 
yernson I 1 ne i t 

the smallest possil amount of 

ind imental detail, ar M Quill 
Couch scrupulously es pec ! ‘ 
Though he lovers ire alw {ys t ! 

ears in troubl St. Ives is as gay a | 
and Miss Flora Gilchrist far f1 i 

lorn damsel. She has practical sense ! 
coursge in adversity, qualities which, whe 
embodied in a beautiful womar we 
make the sert of woman that, so far a 

has given us his confidence, Mr. Steven 
nost admired. As St. Ives, incessantly pla 
ng with tragedy, is never trag ind onl 
once, in describing his relations with a 
transient figure, tl aged French Colonel 
achieves pathos, there is no pe fe Mr 
| Stevenson's most impressive style pas 
sage where the poet's presence is timated 
in impassioned prose. But as an example 
of his narrative style, his gift for telling just 
what was seen and said and done, of giving 
a distinct personality even to the least of 
the actors in the drama, he has lef is no 
thing so characteristic as ‘St. Ive except 

Kidnapped.’ The Viscount’s perfect com 
wnand of the descriptive epithet is alone 


enough to insure hii a long literary life 


Good a story-teller Mr. Stevenson wa 
if the test is ability to give an impression 
of truth, Mr. Kipling is perhaps a |! r 
one. This is not to say that he is a bigger 
figure in letters, for that emphatically he 

not—a declaration which some seriou 
seeker for truth may hereafter attempt to 
make good, or perchance refute, in a bulky 
and unprofitable volume But, for the sto 
ries, in the last analysis a candid admirer 
may be forced to admit that perhaps none 
of Mr. Stevenson's could be quite and all 
true, while even an enemy could display only 
childish rancor in denying to every one of 


Mr. Kipling’s the seal of a scornful veracity 
dispute 


Equally profitless would it be to 


He imagines things so strong 


ly, and he knows things so well, that sul 


jects, however alien to our thought and 
tastes, become at once of the utmost im 

tance We reproach ourselves for having 
lived so long in neglect or contempt of 
them. The cod-fishing industry is not in 
trinsically, of itself, apart from Mr. Kipling 


an occupation that invites attention from 
those who dwell remote from the tank 
knowing the fish chiefly as a substance tri- 
angular and tough, with no suggestion of 
the ocean about it except the salt. Cod 
| fishing has never been made a ‘‘cause,”’ that 


we sbould shout for it, or even denounced as 


a pleasant vice, that we should hasten to 
know it in order to suppress if Cod -fish 
ing. except for fishers and their families, 


has always been but a name for a transa: 
tion on the deep which nobody could be ex 
pected to inquire into, All this until Mr 
Kipling chose to sweep the pampered son of 
an American milijonaire off from the decks 


is 
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of an Atlantic steamer into a fisherman's 
dory and set him to catch, split, and salt cod 
for three months. Thus suddenly know- 
ledge about cod-fishing has been widely dif- 
fused: it has become picturesque, absorb- 
ingly interesting in every detail, and doubt- 
less a source of hope and consolation to the 
parents of insufferable boys. The descrip- 
tion of Harvey Cheyne’s apprenticeship on 
board the We're Here is a capital expression 
of Mr. Kipling’s singular ability for invest- 
ing plain facts with the arresting charm of 
fiction by imparting his own vigorous inte- 
rest in them to the reader. The abrupt, dis- 
agreeable first chapter, and the chapters 
narrating the rush of the Cheynes across 
the continent to meet their lost darling, 
show that rare and wonderful imaginative 
force which occasionally makes fiction more 
real than life itself. The characterization 
of the cod-fishers is feebler, vaguer than 
anything of Mr. Kipling’s we can think of, 
and the corrupt English which they speak 
has never been heard on the Gloucester 
shore or from the deck of a Canuck fishing- 
smack. On the other hand, Harvey Cheyne 
is hnown and detested by every one except 
his mother wherever a score of Americans 
may be gathered together. Not less fami- 
liar and dismal is Mrs. Cheyne, with her 
nerves, her doting subservience to the abo- 
minable child, her selfish command of the 
husband so lavish of wealth and with the 
patience of a thousand donkeys. Mr. Kip- 
ling has drawn her with a vindictive irony 
which implies that he has made arrange- 
ments for permanent absence from her 
country. ‘“She’’ is not likely to forget the 
picture of her ridiculous self controlling 
the railroad system of a continent by her 
hysterical ery, “Hurry,” or to forgive such 
an innocent-seeming paragraph as that an- 
nouncing the arrival of the Cheyne special 
at Chicago: “It is on record that the last 
crew took entire charge of switching opera- 
(ions at Sixteenth Street, because ‘she’ was 
in a doze at last, and heaven was to help 
any one who bumped her.”’ 

The reminiscences of ‘Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,’ make a very readable historical 
novel. Most historical novels are not reada- 
ble, and, so far, Dr. Mitchell has scored a 
success, The tale is dull at first; the inhe- 
rent tediousness of childhood’s memories 
being increased by a formal, constrained 
style which is mistakenly supposed to give 
the eighteenth-century cachet. Once Wynne 
is grown up, the story moves, and the style 
is correspondingly freer and more natural. 


The long and rather involved tale of love, 
war, and colonial social life is carefully 
constructed and linked smoothly the scenes 
and situations are vivid, some of them spi- 
rited, and there are at least two admirably 
drawn and strongly contrasted characters— 
Hugh's father, John Wynne, a sombre-mind- 
ed Quaker, and his aunt, Miss Gainor 
Wynne, a sort of chaste colonial Baroness 
Bernstein 

There are persons still living who suppose, 
perhaps erroneously, that behind the com- 
mercial reasons for the revolt of the Colo- 
nies, there was discontent very general, very 
profound, very passionate, with the rule of 
kings and the supremacy of aristocracies, 
and that the Revolution was largely an ex- 
pression of resentment against the existing 
social order, and even a protest against the 
idea which its continued existence involved 
and proclaimed. Such persons, after reading 
‘Hugh Wynne,’ can hardly escape being con- 
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fused in mind, and, if imaginatively at- 
tached to theories, troubled in spirit. All 
their cherished ideals are shattered. There 
is not even a passing bow to freedom, equa- 
lity, and the rights of man. Jefferson, 
Franklin, and the rest were not “fathers of 
the Republic’; they were ‘‘founders of an 
empire.”” Washington was no impeccable 
patriot leading his people to a higher des- 
tiny. He was a haughty, reserved, arrogant 
aristocrat, blasphemous at times; he was a 
soldier of the King, temporarily out of work, 
and, all on account of a trifling extra cost 
for a cup of tea, willing to turn his hand 
against his master and plunge his country 
into a long war of which the issue was most 
uncertain. The men who captured Major 
André, and those who condemned him to 
death for conspiring with a traitor, were so 
insensible to the charm of birth and breed- 
ing that no gentleman could speak of them 
without a shudder. Washington felt the ig- 
nominy of his own part in the regrettable 
incident so deeply that he could not permit 
the unfortunate young Englishman’s name 
to be mentioned in his presence. Arnold 
himself was not half a bad fellow. It is 
true and undeniable that he tried to sell 
his country; but then he had always kept 
open house in Philadelphia, and had mar- 
ried a daughter of a first family, and had 
got into luxurious extravagant ways, and 
really needed a good deal of money to keep 
him going. Why Hugh Wynne and his Aunt 
Gainor joined the rebels, it is useless to in- 
quire. All their tastes and habits were 
aristocratic, and they had plenty of money 
to pay for tea at any price. Clearly, on the 
evidence, the Revolution was a_ colossal 
folly. <A society apparently better-bred, 
more polished, altogether finer and gayer 
than anything known in America during this 
century, was broken up by it, and whatever 
the people not in the ‘‘Governor’s set”” may 
have gained by it does not appear in Dr. 
Mitchell’s quite readable historical novel. 

This question is not answered in another 
novel of the Revolution, not quite readable. 
The title, ‘King Washington,’ is rather agi- 
tating. The ‘‘Colonial Dames,” the ‘‘Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution,”’ the exclusive Mas- 
sachusetts coterie of “The Twenty-nine,” 
have compelled us to acknowledge the noble 
origin of most of the native population of the 
United States, but have not yet prepared us 
to believe that Washington ever was, or 
could have been, or would have been, a 
king. On page 293 of this novel our incre- 
dulity is confirmed by Washington himself. 
The story is a meandering, romantic account 
of an attempt to kidnap Washington, when, 
towards the close of the war, he was in head- 
quarters at Newburgh. A young woman 
implores him to spare the chief agent of the 
conspirators. Washington, we are told, “re- 
moved his glasses and did not think it be- 
neath his dignity to wipe the tell-tale mois- 
ture from his eyes.’’ Then, quite in the 
good old cherry-tree-and-hatchet manner, he 
spoke: “The power to pardon does not rest 
with me. In America no one person is 
King.’ It has been the fate of many great 
men to be misunderstood, but few have been 
made to appear ridiculous so persistently as 
Washington. 

Mr. Howells'’s ‘Open-Byed Conspiracy’ is 
one of the light, brilliant performances with 
which he occasionally amuses himself be- 
tween serious labors. Mr. and Mrs. March, 
spending a few weeks at Saratoga, the one 





philosophical and ironical, the other im- 
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pulsive and literal, both inveterate meddlers, 
involve themselves in the affairs of a for- 
lorn rustic beauty. Always protesting that 
they have nothing tq do with it, they get 
her engaged to marry one of their pet young 
men. Slight as the episode is, it attracts at- 
tention to a change amounting to transfor- 
mation that American social life has un- 
dergone in the last ten or fifteen years. The 
glory of the Saratoga caravansaries has de- 
parted; culture shuns them; fashion re- 
cognizes them not; aspiring plutocracy would 
not be found dead there. Only benighted 
Cubans imagine them still to be the cen- 
tres of fashion which ante-bellum legends 
describe them. There is a crowd, hetero- 
geneous, brilliant, appearing very rich and 
even splendid, but the presence of a really 
‘nice’ person is as rare as that of an angel. 
All this Mr. March, who knew Saratoga long 
ago, and still has a fondness for it (a fond- 
ness shared, but less frankly owned up to, 
by Mrs. March), notes, as he sits positively 
sizzling even in the shade, or strolls be- 
neath the splendid trees, or lounges about 
the big hotels where he doesn’t stop, where 
Mrs. March wouldn’t stop for uniold gold. 
The tone of Mr. March’s reflections is ge- 
nial, humorous, ironical, hardly a _ serious 
note; neverthcless, he manages to contribute 
impressively to that series of social studies 
which, by their brilliancy and comprehen- 
siveness, we trust may insure for Mr. 
Howells enduring fame, 





NOMINATIONS. 


Nominations for Elective Office in the United 
States. By Frederick W. Dallinger. [Har- 
vard Historical Studies, Vol. IV.] Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1897. 


Mr. Dallinger’s book goes over ground 
which is familiar to every one. He begins 
with an historical sketch of the nominating 
machinery in the United States, in which 
he traces the rise and growth of the present 
primary and convention system. The sum 
and substance of this chapter, the drift of 
which is entirely historical, is to show that 
the present system is modern. It has little 
or no relation to the old caucus, nor to the 
system of self-announced nominations (the 
English system), at one period common in 
the South. It is the application of repre- 
sentative, democratic institutions to a pure- 
ly party business within party lines, and is 
made the analogue, so far as possible, of 
those institutions themselves; the primary 
corresponding to the town or ward meet- 
ing, and the convention to the Legislature. 

The first chapter is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the present system as it exists, and 
by an account of the defects observed in its 
operation, while the remainder of the book 
is occupied with a discussion of the reme- 
dies proposed. We shall not weary our read- 
ers with rehearsing the shocking story of the 
abuses of the system, for they may be 
summed up in a few words: Instead of the 
primaries and conventions turning out can- 
didates fairly representative of the com- 
munity, they tend to fall into the hands of a 
local “ring”? headed by a corrupt manager or 
boss, who himself nominates; the primaries 
and conventions merely registering his deci- 
sion, and that decision being dictated mainly 
by his own private tnterests. His nominees 
are, in the main, place-men dependent on 
the taxes for a living which his favor pro- 
vides, forming a close corporation or ‘‘ma- 
chine,” which effectually bars the door to 
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any nomination not authorized by him. 
Through his control of the nominating ma- 
chinery, he fills all departments of the gov- 
ernment with his private agents, and thus, 
though elections seem to remain free, he 
really determines whom we shall elect, and 
becomes himself the government, though he 
may not hold any office in it. When we come 
to the question of remedies, we find that a 
great number have been proposed, among 
them minority representation and regula- 
tion of primaries by law; but the remarkable 
thing about this part of the book is that the 
author, whose familiarity with the history 
of the subject no one can dispute, dismisses 
all the specifics proposed, and tells us that 
he knows of but three things likely to have 
much effect on nominations—a diminution in 
the number of elective offices, absolute sepa- 
ration of local from national and State poli- 
tics, and, above all, the abolition of the 
spoils system, and consequent destruction of 
the class of professional politicians. We 
may perhaps throw some light upon the view 
of the important subject of nomination to 
which Mr. Dallinger’s researches tend, by 
calling attention to one or two points in- 
volved, though not expressly stated, in his 
study. 

Down to very recent times, writers who 
have discussed the fundamental questions 
of government have generally failed to fore- 
see the importance of the nominating sys- 
tem in a modern representative democracy 
enjoying a wide suffrage. In Greece and 
Rome, owing to the narrow local suffrage 
and the fact that representative institutions 
did not exist, the difficulty now felt did not 
arise. Nor was its future importance 
anticipated by Montesquieu, Hobbes, or 
Locke. When the authors of the ‘Federal- 
ist’ discussed the proposed Constitution, and 
explained the mode contrived for electing 
the President, their explanation showed 
that they had never thought about the de- 
tailed work of nominations at all. ‘‘The 
people of each State,’”’ they said (Fed., No 
€71), “shall choose a number of persons as 
electors,’ as if this function would be per- 
formed by the whole people coming together 
in a sort of State meeting and balloting. 
Attention has been frequently directed to 
the fact that the Electoral College, which 
they intended to be a body of notables, speed- 
ily came to be a body of nobodies—dummies 
selected by party machinery to cast a fore- 
ordained ballot; but it is at least equally 
curious that the method by which the can- 
didates for electors were to be chosen should 
not even have occurred to them or to their 
critics. As they say themselves: ‘‘The mode 
of appointment of the chief magistrate of 
the United States is almost the only part 
of the system of any consequence which has 
escaped without severe censure, or which 
bas received the slightest mark of approba- 
tion from its opponents.’’ What they were 
thinking of when they talked about “the 
people,”’ was really some small classical, 
medizval, or Renaissance city community, 
the inhabitants of which knew each other 
more or less by sight, and in which the num- 
ber enjoying the franchise was very small, 
and the notables all men of established po- 
sition, known by sight to everybody in the 
place. Having in their minds a very differ- 
ent sort of community from that which was 
destined to establish itself in America, they 
could not foresee the result of their scheme, 
and they accordingly gravely state that ‘‘they 
have not made the appointment of the Pre- 








sident to depend on any preéristing bodies 
of men, who might be tampered with before- 
hand to prostitute their votes; but they have 
referred it in the first instance to an imme- 
diate act of the People of America."” Yet 
to-day the nomination of the candidates does 
depend on preéxisting bodies of men, and we 
have only to turn to such a book as the au- 
tobiography of Mr. John Sherman or the 
present account to find that certain portions 
of these bodies to 
be purchasable, any 
for of 
phrase 


known 
of 
act 


are universally 


while nomination 
“an immediate 
the People of America’ 


signifying nothing 


one an oflice by 


is a mere 

When Louis Napcleon obtained possession 
of france and shrewdly constructed a tyran- 
ny resting on universal suffrage, it began to 
be perceived that the business of placing be 
fore the people the candidate for whom, or 
the question on which, they were to vote 
was no less important than the extension 
of the right to vote itself. We see the same 
thing continually in private corporations and 
stock companies, when stockholders 
tinue bad managers in control 


con- 
because the 
ticket is made up by the managers them- 
selves, and even vote away their own rights 
because the method of presenting the ques- 
tion to them is devised by those whose in- 
terest it is that these rights shall be voted 
away. We know now that on the control 
of nominations the whole character of any 
government, or the conduct of private cor- 
porate affairs, may easily turn. In the long 
run, any one who controls them must con- 
trol everything. 

Unless we are mistaken, it will be found 
that whenever the suffrage is very extended 
and popular, the business of nominating can- 
didates for elective office falls into the 
hands of a small number of men, or into 
those of the candidates themselves. Hence, 
in a democracy, the first question is, What 
is the character of these bodies? In this 
country, self-nominated candidates are be- 
ginning to reappear (and in our opinion as 
time goes on their number is likely to in- 
crease); but, as a general thing, candidates 
are nominated by “‘preéxisting bodies,’ and 
the character of the candidates depends in 
the long run the character of these 
bodies. To believe otherwise is to believe 
that the tree is not to be known by its 
fruit. Now to-day these bodies are not 
bodies of distinguished or even responsible 
men, but aggregations mainly of obscure and 
irresponsible men, “‘politicians’’ by profes- 
sion, whose very occupation is a by-word, 
who are frequently corrupt, and who, when 
not actually dishonest, are biassed against 
the selection of good candidates by every 
habit and influence of their lives. The con- 
dition of our legislatures, of the Senate of 
the United States, is enough to show that 
the machinery of selection works badly, and 
yet, as we have said, upon the selection of 
candidates by these or other bodies depends 
the whole future of the government. Hence, 
it is the universal conviction of those who 
have given much attention to the subject, 
that the present low character of the men 
turned out as candidates by our nominating 
system cannot continue if our system it- 
self is to last. The government might go on 
long after its essential virtue had depart- 
ed, but, as it degenerated, the country and 
its civilization would decline; laws would 
cease to be observed, property and life 
would become less secure, provision against 
the future would not be made, debt and ex- 
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penditures would increase, and in the 


| whether through the effect of wa 

| testine commotion and disorder 

forms would be swept out of existence y 
} the strong hand, and some sort of despot 
ism be established in place of the ins 
tions we have known. A cynic might ever 





say with some plausibility that we need no 


wait, and that we are actually now living 
in the state of things we dread for ow 
children, that our dumb legislatures are bu 
a modern copy of the silenced Senate 
Rome, and our Platts and Crokers 
vulgar despots of a vulgar age To tl 
length we do not go, simply because we ar: 
inclined to believe in the inherent power 


YY ¢ 
ii vale 


cure possessed by the germ of freedo 


vis medicatriz libertatis But let no one 
doubt on what road we are travelling. T! 
sign-post is the working of our syste! 
of nominations. 

The modern primary and convention sys 
tem was introduced in order to make nomi 


nations more representative, and so they 


no doubt did for a time; 
tively did 
the fact that the system had fallen into the 


not until a compara 


recent date the public to 


awake 


hands of permanent ‘‘preéxisting bodies” o1 


committees, which, under the supervistor 


of a Boss, and to a great extent in his pay 
manipulated and prearranged these conven 
tions and primaries. In the days of the cau 
cus and congressional nominations, nothing 
of the sort was heard of, and we have he 
doubt that one of the most potent causes 
of the rapid perfection of the new system 
and its present smooth working, was the 
corruption of the civil service by the spolls 
system, which, in the years after the war, 
came to its height and is still most power 
ful in local and municipal politics. If this 


view is correct, the gradual improvement of 
all the 
from the Boss 
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the civil service which is going on 


time must be taking 


a large part of his capital. 
and the Custom-House, and even the Navy 


away 


yard, are pretty nearly free from his grasp 
already, time the 
State be; he 

governor and legislature, however 
he 
nominating system, 
to party feeling. 


municipal and 
still keep a 


and this 


and in 


service will ean 


does almost entirely through a rotter 
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appeals 


combined with 
should show 
improvement, if 
of selecting 
be 
managed only by a comparatively small num 


Bad as the boss system is, it 
the 
at all, is to come 


in which 
The 
a modern 


us direction 
busines 
candidates in community can 
ber of persons. If we wish the nominations to 
be representative of our interests and aims 
who are really resentative must 


people re} 


themselves nominate—whether by ‘petition 


or by self-announced candidature, or by a 
citizens’ little 

they must nominate, and they the 
same time take away the causes which mak: 
the for 


much. in po 


committee, matters very 


must at 
at 


count 80 


Boss's control 
If the class of men engaged 
life 
get representative 


how can they become 80? 


present 


should 
But 
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HAS 


litical were representative, we 
nominations 
The author 
enumerated some of the means. We should 
add to them everything that could diminish 
the enormous pecuniary stake which elec 
tions keep the eyes of the greedy 
and unscrupulous, and especially the con 
trol of the Legislature over private and lo 
cal interests, over cities, corporations 
the tariff. Two hundred million dollara was 
(p. 160) 
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before 
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age, local, State, and national. The com- 
plete reform of the civil service means the 
complete removal of this fund as a tempta- 
tion to the predatory politicians. Cut down 
the number of elective offices, and cut off 
the corporate and municipal plunder and the 
tariff, and the Boss’s occupation will be 
gone; politics will again become a repre- 
sentative career, and nominations will be 
free. If the view of those who insisted 
thirty years ago that the abolition of the 
spoils system was the necessary first step 
towards this goal was correct, then in an- 
other generation, or even sooner, we ought 
to see the final extinction of the present 
system of boss encroachments on the right 
to nominate for office. If they were wrong, 
then free government on this continent is 
certainly doomed. 

All attempts to avert this fate by legal 
remedies have hitherto proved unavailing, 
and, if our analysis is correct, must con- 
tinue to prove so. Even if we could imagine 
the primary perfectly protected by legal su- 
pervision, it is impossible to compel the 
good and wise to take part in it, and the 
real ‘‘machine’’ is only a congeries of volun- 
tary meetings of those who wish to accom- 
plish a certain end. To suppose that those 
who wish to make a free nomination of the 
best man for a given office (for this is al- 
ways the object of an election, so far as the 
public at large is concerned) can unite in a 
choice with those who wish to select the 
iool of a ring, is nonsense, because no two 
persons who have opposite and conflicting 
objects in view can unite to carry them out, 
and no law cau enable them to do it. The 
only thing which those who desire better 
nominations than the primary produces can 
do is exactly what they are doing—abandon 
the primary and nominate for themselves. 
All that the law can do is to make this easy. 
We see no reason why the State should not 
permit any one to be a candidate for any 
office who will give a bond with sufficient 
sureties to reimburse the State for the ad- 
ditional expense which his candidature 
causes. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the more freely men of 
character and position can come forward 
and enter into honorable competition with 
ihe creatures ef the machine for the right to 
discharge a public trust, the sooner will 
the grasp of the masters of the latter upon 
the government be unloosed. 


Nchool-Boy Life in England: An American 
View. By John Corbin. Harper & Bros. 
Sts, 


This is au entertaining and valuable book, 
but to « superficial or it-informed reader 
the entertainment is not unlikely to obscure 
ihe real value. The author, from residente 
at the University of Oxford, and the personal 
acquaintance which such residence naturally 
develops with sona of the great English pub- 
lic schools, is able to draw a very vivid, but 
decidedly rose-colored pleture of the occu- 


putions, sportive and serious, the temper, 
and the traditions of those extraordinary 
institutions. He has selected Winchester, 
Kton, and Rugby as his special themes; and 
those among us who fancy that the last of 
the three overtops all other English schools 
may be surprised to be told, what is perfect- 
ly true, that Winchester is fully the equal of 
Kton and above Rugby in general English 
estimation, and that Winchester men say that 
Arnold's work at Rugby was simply a de- 
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velopment of what he learned at Winchester. 
Mr. Corbin is so enthusiastic to show the 
noble work of the English schools, with their 
magnificent traditions, that he seems to 
ignore the fact that much of this noble work 
to-day, especially at Winchester, could never 
be done—indeed, could never have been 
started—without throwing many traditions 
and prejudices to the winds. Arnold’s Rug- 
by boys made fine men, and so do those 
trained by his successors; but Arnold’s 
Rugby boys pulled up the stakes set out 
by Robert Stephenson’s surveyors for the 
Birmingham Railway. The great value of 
Mr. Corbin’s book for Americans lies in his 
treatment of the extent to which English 
public schools may serve as models for Ame- 
rican boarding-schools. It is admirably 
handled, and portions of it show a combina- 
tion of wise candor and wise reserve rare in 
such discussions. 

Mr. Corbin regrets that his space does not 
allow him to give some account of Harrow, 
the school of Sheridan, Byron, Peel, and 
Palmerston. This want is in a manner sup- 
plied by ‘Old Harrow Days,’ by J. G. Cotton- 
Minchin (London: Methuen & Co.). In this 
very vivacious and somewhat amusing book 
the heroes, butts, sports, and triumphs of 
Harroware dealt with in the peculiar Harrow 
tone, which can never be acquired by an 
outsider, yet will reveal itself fully to every 
one who has the most superficial acquaint- 
ance with Harrovians. It had its culmina- 
tionin Palmerston: a detestation of hypocrisy 
that becomes the opposite vice, which Aris- 
totle called ‘irony’; a strong conviction 
that an English public-school boy, and par- 
ticularly a Harrow school boy, is the last 
triumph of the race, and that if one leaves in 
the sixth form, the perfect life (as the sensi- 
ble man would define it) consists in being a 
sixth-former to the end of your days. There 
is a personality for praise or ridicule in 
Harrow talk, and in this book especially, 
which is often more amusing than conside- 
rate. It may raise one’s opinion of Harrow’s 
energy, pluck, and steadfastness, but hardly 
of her gentleness, seriousness, or readiness 
to learn from others. 


Ornamental Design for Woven Fabrics. By 
C. Stephenson and F, Suddards. London: 
Methuen & Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co, 

The Americans are said to be an orna- 
ment-loving people. If this love can only 
be so chastened that it shall become sub- 
missive to simplicity, appropriateness, and 
restraint, we shall take a great stride in 
civilization. Far away as such a condition 
seems to be when one looks at all the mis- 
cellaneous ugly and useless objects set out 
before us in the shops, these are certainly 
less gaudy and crude and even less useless 
than the smaller collections of ten or twenty 
years ago. Much lies in the hands of our 
manufacturers. If they will give us good de- 
signs—designs which are based upon the 
principles of decoration proved to be sound 
by centuries of suitable use—we shall learn 
to like them and to choose them. But the 
artisans must also be trained and enlighten- 
ed, To this end it is most encouraging to 
find not only the technical processes being 
more thoroughly taught, as in the trade- 
schools, but that such collections as the 
Trades Museum in Philadelphia and the 
excellent beginning made in our city by the 
Misses Hewitt at the Cooper Union are open 





to the public, so that men of any class may 
see examples of technically beautiful pro- 
ductions of other nations and periods. This 
is what the French have done for a century 
past. We have heard a couple of men who 
were painting blinds on a summer-house in 
France discuss an exhibition of Louis Quinze 
furniture and appreciate its beautiful quali- 
ties with satisfaction and understanding. 
When may we hope for that here? But we 
must hope; and as the helps multiply, we 
shall be nearer to reaching such a condition. 

One such aid is the book before us; an 
excellent, straightforward treatment of the 
special manufacture of fabrics. Without any 
waste of fine words, the writers, from the 
trades colleges at Bradford and Leeds, not 
only have explained the preparation of de- 
signs for each class of fabric, as any prac- 
tical worker might have done, but have, with 
taste and judgment, set forth and illustrated 
the laws of repetition, contrast, variety, 
symmetry, balance, repose, etc., which gov- 
ern all good composition. These laws are 
exemplified by plates from Japanese, Flem- 
ish, Spanish, French, and Italian stufis 
which are remarkably well chosen for beau- 
ty, gocd arrangement, and technical use- 
fulness. The following of the steps, from 
the simple line and spot idea through the 
filling up and elaboration of the plan, is 
clear and easily comprehensible. In short, 
the whole work would be instructive read- 
ing to any one who wished to learn to know 
the good from the bad in composition, whe- 
ther he were buyer, seller, or worker. 
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ble addition to the historical literature of our century.”’—N. Y. Evangelist. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

A Manual of Suggestions for inners in Literature. Compris- 
ing a description of publishing methods and arrangements, 
directions for the preparation of MSS. for the press, explana- 
tions of the details of book-manufacturiag, instructions for 

roof-reading, specimens of typography, etc. By G. H. P. and 
5 B. P. Seventh edition, rewritten, witb new material. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.75 net. 


“ Full of valuable information for authors and writers. . . . A most 
(geacuasive and excellent manual.”—Gaonge WILLIAM Curtis in Harper's 
agazine, 


MOHAWK EDITION OF 
COOPER’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Now completed in 32 volumes. Printed from new plates, and new 
illustrations, and bound in the general style of the new Hud- 
son Edition of Irving's works. The only edition of Cooper 
with clear, readable type. Sold in sets or in separate vol- 
ee = extra, with frontispiece, per volume, $1.25; per 
set, 


Send for Circulars of Tyler's Works, Peters's Nippur, Authors and Publishers, Andrews's Modern Europe, Heroes of the Nations, 


Story of the Nations, Little Journeys, Berenson’s Works, etc. 














